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6923 W. Archer Ave. 


Honvreps of bearing users in the Chicagoland area 
have learned from first-hand experience that Berry’s 
consistent immediate delivery on every order--is the best 


insurance they can get against extended down-time. 


These customers know that when a production unit suddenly 
goes out because of bearing failure--they can always get 

the exact replacement they need...and...get it in only 

a matter of minutes after they phone their order to Berry. As 
a result, it isn’t necessary for them to keep a lot of money 
tied up in a bearing inventory of their own, with all the 
added expense for storage space, record keeping, insurance, 
taxes, and obsolescence. 


To assure these customers of immediate delivery on every 
order, Berry maintains a stock of over 50,000 different 
types and sizes of bearings, bearing specialties, and trans- 
mission appliances. Average delivery time is approximately 
27 minutes. So, for insurance against expensive down-time, 
why not phone bearing headquarters--NOW. 


BERRY BEARING COMPANY 


All phones--DAnube 6-6800 


2633 S. Michigan Ave. © © © © Chicago 16, Illinois 


OAK PARK SKOKIE WAUKEGAN ROCKFORD HAMMOND GARY JOLIET 


327 Madison St. 4438 Oakton St. 323 S. Lewis Ave. 710 Broadway 4828 Calumet Ave. 716 E. 5th Ave. 


568 N. Chicago St. 
EUclid 6-1700 OR chard 4-6600 MAjestic 3-8770 Phone: 2-556] 


WE stmore 1-3010 TUrner 5-7501 JOliet 3-3446 


_ That's exactly what Inland’s technical chefs will do when its giant, new sintering plant is completed 
: in June. A single day’s mix—4300 tons of iron ore particles, 500 tons of crushed limestone, 250 
_ tons of fine coke—will bake a cake of clinkers which can be fed directly into blast furnaces. Result— 
: better, faster reduction of raw iron ore to pig iron, blast furnace production upped 10%—more and — 
_ more Inland steel to feed the hungry production lines of fast-expanding Mid-America manufacturing! 


Building Today with an Eye to Tomorrow 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY | (ico RYERSON & SON, INC 


- 30 West Monroe Street * Chicago 3, Hlinois INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


i : Sales Offices: hicago - ‘Davenport - Detroit . ‘Houston + Indianapolls INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY*. : 
Fe -__ Kerfeas City + Milwaukee ~ New York -'St- Louis < St-Paul A INLAND LIME & STONE-COMPANY® "Dipition 0 
1 


An American baby is born every eight seconds—11,000 every day—4,000,000 a year. Our population will 
soon be over 200 million. And as our population grows, our production must grow. We’ll need millions of 
new homes . . . new schools and hospitals . . . new highways to carry 75 million motor vehicles by 1970 
- . . not to mention countless appliances and conveniences that haven’t even been invented yet! 


No temporary setback can stop the growing needs of our population. That’s why United States Steel 

Sy has gone ahead with expenditures totaling $770 million to provide more and better steels for tomorrow’s 

; citizens. This is the practical way that we’ve demonstrated our faith in the future. “i 
USS is a registered trademark 
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Last fall the Com- 
In This} munity Fund Red 
Issue Cross Joint Appeal 
campaign fell more 
‘han $2 million short of its $14,- 
317,000 goal. As a result, for the 
‘rst time in the history of the Com- 
munity Fund, an emergency drive 
nad to be conducted in an attempt 
-o make up the deficit and supply 
-he 161 health and welfare agencies 
flependent upon the Community 
Mund with sufficient operating funds 
wo that they would not be forced 
-9 cut back their basic programs. 
The plight of these agencies and 
-he reasons why Chicagoans should 
ssume greater personal responsi- 
aility for the proper support of the 
‘oint Appeal Drive are outlined in 
n article by Paul W. Goodrich, 
resident of the Chicago Title and 
rust Company and president of 
he Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry on page 15. 


* * * 


Some 4,000 company mergers have 
aken place since 1950. There have 
been other merger waves in the 
yast but the present one is different 
n some respects from its predeces- 
ors. The motives behind company 
mergers and some of the problems 
nvolved, particularly in the case 
of smaller firms, are discussed by 
2. R. Campbell, a specialist in the 
field, on page 17. 


* * * 


Illinois’ state revenue article is 
ropelessly outmoded and desper- 
ately in need of changes, says Rich- 
rd L. Wattling, chairman of the 
State and Municipal Revenue Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Association 
pf Commerce and Industry and a 
Dartner in the firm of Defrees, 
Fiske, O’Brien, Thomson and Sim- 
mons. In a detailed analysis start- 
ing on page 18, Wattling tells what 
revisions are necessary to bring our 
00-year old revenue article up to 
late and eliminate tax inequality 
and evasion. 
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EXCLUSIVELY FROM HILLS-McCANNA .. . 


LONGER 
VALVE LIFE Al 
NEW LOW COST! 


Teflon-faced diaphragms* * 


Penton*-lined bodies 


Hills-McCanna Diaphragm Valves—lined with Penton a product’s taste, aroma, or color—work equally well 
plastic and equipped with one-piece Teflon-faced dia- with metallic, plastic, glass or lined piping. 
phragms—are ushering in a whole new era of extra valve TEFLON-FACED DIAPHRAGMS are suitable for tempera- 
life and lower valve costs. tures up to 240°F. They can handle concentrated sul- 
PENTON-LINED VALVES are suitable for operating tem- phuric or hydrochloric acids, chlorinated hydro-carbons, 
peratures up to 300°F. Penton-lined valves will save-you and esters. The Teflon facing is permanently bonded to 
money because they meet many service requirements an elastomeric backing—provides long life, assures posi- | 
that formerly called for costly stainless steel or glass- tive closure. Teflon-faced diaphragms save you money t 
lined bodies—yet are competitively priced with rubber- because they often meet the same service requirements — 
lined valves. In addition to having superior corrosion as solid Teflon diaphragms at much lower cost. 
resistance, they are non-contaminating—cannot affect *Penron is a.registered tradename of Hercules Powder Company. 

**Patent applied for. tTeflon is a registered tradename of E. |. Dupont. 


FIND OUT HOW TO MAKE BIG Distributed By 
COST-SAVINGS with packless, drip- 
tight Hills-McCanna Diaphragm 
Valves. See how these simplest-of-all 


valves can help you make important 3 
savings. Ask for new Bulletin 115 
today. 


and COMPANY 


PIPE, VALVES and FITTINGS 
3445 SOUTH LAWNDALE AVE.- CHICAGO 23 - PHONE Bishop 7-5500 
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Thomas H. Coulter 


fear Member: 


oe: Commerce, industry, labor unions and individual citizens share responsi- 
bility for the success of the current emergency drive for the Joint Appeal of the 
Community Fund and American Red Cross. Each of us has a selfish as well as a 
humanitarian interest in seeing to it that no necessary welfare service is curtailed 
,..that no child suffers want...that no sick or needy person lacks care. he 
Hundreds of thousands of visitors will be here for the Chicago Inter- 
] national Trade Fair and Exposition and for the scores of other top-flight events 
which will make Chicago Host to the World in 1959. Impressive as all these mass 
spectator attractions will be, national and world opinion of Chicago will not be 


| based merely upon these events...nor brightly-illuminated State Street...the 

j Magnificent Mile...flourishing trade...accelerated progress in steel and concrete 
...but upon the heart and soul of the City...the kind of a City Chicago is in terms 
of the welfare of all its people....Failure of the emergency drive could soil 
Chicago's hand of hospitality. 

Opportunities for Chicago Area businesses to stimulate trade and customer 
| traffic...customer and employee good-will...are inherent in the Advance Ticket sale 
1 Plan of the Chicago International Trade Fair. Blocks of tickets sold to large firms 
on consignment at savings of 1/3 over box-office prices will enable Commercial and 
Industrial organizations to capitalize directly on 1959's most exciting event. 
Reservations for the 12 day St. Lawrence Seaway Dedication Cruise | 
} June 20--July 2 aboard the SS. North American are going rapidly...assuring Chicago 
| of a large representation at the historical June 26th dedication ceremonies in which 
President Eisenhower and Queen Elizabeth will participate. 

As in the past, the Association this year will honor the first ship to 
reach Chicago from overseas and will also mark the arrival of the first American 
flag ship and the first cargo-bearing American flag ship to arrive from an overseas 
| port....First arrival thus far announced is that of the Extavia of American Export 


Lines scheduled for April 30. 
The Soviet Economic Challenge and its impact on U.S. Commerce and Industry 


was thoughtfully and thoroughly discussed by world leaders from industry, the 
| government and all branches of the military April 6-8 during the Fifth National 
Military-Industrial Conference at the Palmer House....Some 1500 delegates gained 
new insights and understanding of the Russian challenge and the strategy and tactics 
of the Free World in meeting the Soviets’ declaration of economic war....America is 
stronger for this thorough exploration of the Soviet threat. 

Igor I. Sikorsky, one of the most beloved figures in aviation, addresses | 
the closing luncheon session of the Helicopters in Commerce and Industry Conference 
May 5 at the LaSalle Hotel...This great aeronautical pioneer has lived to see an 
aircraft in which he alone for many years had faith come into widespread use...not 
only by the military...but by commerce and industry as well. 


Sincerely, 


Nbc ele Ok alae 


Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry 
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Rendering of New Plant now under construction for White Castle Systems, Inc. 


Twelve New Plants Now Located in 
Clearing’s 73rd Street District 


73rd Street and Cicero Avenue 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 
The company offers the services of a complete 
engineering and construction department, archi- 
tect and financing on either a long term lease 
or purchase contract; in short, every detail 
toward a completed project. 


A NEW MODERN DISTRICT 
FOR MODERN PLANTS 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing. Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago,” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


Choice Sites Available 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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| eee activity in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area during Feb- 
iruary continued a steady upward 
mmovement. The Index of Industrial 
(Production rose for the 10th succes- 
sive month from a low in April 1958 
to a February figure of 130.0, an in- 
icrease of 23.6 percent. Steel mills in 
ithe Chicago area, operating at 88 
percent of capacity (96 percent of 
pcapacity in 1958 terms) produced 
1,827,300 tons in February, which 
as 716,500 more tons than were pro- 
duced in February 1958. Industrial 
3as consumed within the city of 
hicago continues to break records 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


yn ub aN @ © 


Paeko MA Modo ATS OND 


each month, and reached an all time 
high of 18,645,000 therms in Febru- 
ary. Electric power production was 
also considerably above the year ago 
comparable figure. 


Retail sales in the metropolitan 
area continued upward in February. 
The index of Department Store Sales 
was 117 on a seasonally adjusted 
basis (1947-49=100), which was 414 
percent above January, and about 
5l4 percent above February a year 
ago. The Chicago Consumers Price 
Index was unchanged from January 
to February. The February index 
was 127.1 (1947-49=100), 0.7 percent 
above the level of one year ago. 
Slight decreases for food, transporta- 
tion and apparel were offset by in- 
creases in medical and personal care. 


February housing permits issued 
in the Chicago metropolitan area 
were down from January but above 
the comparable year ago figures. 


Checkbook spending in February, 
as reflected by bank debits to de- 
mand deposits, was $661 million on 
a daily average basis. This compares 
to $616 million in February 1958. 
Bank clearings of $4,687 million 
were 8.8 percent above the year ago 
figure. Savings receipts in savings 
and loan associations also showed 
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appreciable increases over the com- 

parable month last year, as did time 

deposits in commercial banks. 
Considerable improvement is 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
Seasonally Adjusted 


(1947-1949=100) 
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; April 


OPULATION AND GENERAL Feb. Jan. Dec. Feb. Jan. 1958 1957 
GROWTH TRENDS: 1959 1958 1958 Yearly 
Population—Chicago (000) Estimated. 3,784.5 3,782.7 3,780.7 3,762.0 3,760.2 (1/1) 3,758.2 (1/1) 3,734.6 
ites: Area (000) Seat natea ee eS 6;580:8 6,570.1 6,558.6 6,441.2 6,430.5 (1/1) 6,418.6 (1/1) 6,278.6 
Recorded Births: , 
=Chicago 081 7,434 7,912 To42 7,916 T 95,869 98,260 
eavictreArea. (5 Ill. Gounties)\s = 11,772 11,630 12,300 11,283 12,033 T 148,197 150,196 
Deaths: i 
EChicago ete a Sean ee ee SES S43: 09F 3,585 3,638 3,540 4,216 a8 395393 a0 452 
—Metr. Area (5 Ill. Counties) .-_____. 4,653 5,366 5,506 5,253 6,014 a 59,242 re 
‘Marriage Licenses (Cook County)... 2,176 3,038 3,169 2,326 2,841 a5 41,427 42,787 
Total Water Pumpage: : : 
5 Chimes Water (000,000 Gal.) . 26,789 29,472 29,493 26,728 29,210 T 367,362 373,050 
Yo. Main Telephones in Serv. (Ill. Bell : % 5 
ee icae Tlephones : no eee 312.5 311.4 311.0 305.7 305.3 Ye 311.0 ae 
—Residential Telephones 1,630.4 1,626.6 T2182 1,588.4 1,586.2 Ye 1,621.2 1,582.5 
INDUSTRY: 
i j 2 5 A 114.9 129.5 
f Industrial Prod. (1947-49=100 130.0p 128.2 125.4 109.1 WSsa 
Fea Production. (000 Tons) ee serie! 1,857.4 1,793.8 1,110.8 1,287.5 4G ose ; Sake : 
Petroleum Refining (Jan. 1957=100) ___ 103.9 100.9 101.0 94.1 A ae nee ace one 
Ind. Gas Consumed—Chgo. (000 Therms) 18,645 18,121 17,256 16,528 15,746 at bee Seite 
Elec. Power Prod. (000,000 K.W.H.) 1,802 1,997 1,968 pave Se , Ee 20, ney : aon 
Dressed Meat Und. Fed. Insp. (1953=100) 81.2 82.0 T4A 82.2 : y : 
TRADE: 
t. Store Indexes (1947-49=100 
Ee Unadjusted cea ta, Bae 93 93 212 88 ne i a ei 
Sales, Seas., Adjusted .=- 117 112 oe i io ise ie 
= Inventories,) Unadjusted 124 fee iF Pe A oe ee 
—Inventories, Seas. Adjusted a 133 | 
-Retailer’s Occupation Tax B (000). 
ees erent i 071 15,965 $ 15,557 $ 20,051 T $187,907 $191,938 
Wenices SENS wee ; 12602 3 10,134 $ 10,128  $ 13,031 T $120,283 $127,102 
ice Index ( 1947-49100 
Se ee eee A 197.1 197.1 127.0 126.2 i261 ya epee ROTO 123.3 
les—No. Cars : 
Bye a ees : i ee Soe 20,060 21,366 26,884 16,679 19,872 ay 21 bd 266,546 
—Annual Total. A—Average (usually monthly). Ye=Year End. p=Preliminary. N.A.=Not available. r=Revised. 
7 


BANK DEBITS 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION MILLION DOLLARS 
(1947-1949=100) ‘shown for all series in the transpor- 800 
Le tation industry. Barge line freight 
originated in the Chicago metropoli- 
tan area was 209,500 tons in Feb- 700 ~, 
ruary, 18 percent above January, 
and 40 percent above February 1958. 
The index reflecting freight orig- 600 
inated by common carrier inter-city 
trucks in the Chicago area (Janu- 
ary 1958=100) showed an increase 500 
of 2 percent over January and 22 
percent over the comparable month 


0 SS ee ; ar ¢ .e) q 
JOP MAMidicu AUS ON DL. 4 887: JFMAMJJASOND | 
1959 1958 1958 Yearly 4 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS:* Feb. Jan. Dec. Feb. Jan. 1958 1957 
Non-Agric. Wage and Salary Workers— | 
NERIBC RE (O01) we ahr eaatngs oh 9,505.3 2480.9 25228 T 2477.6 2,626.6 
—Manufacturing (000) 903.5 929.6 947.4 A 902.2 1610.0 | 
—Non-Manufacturing (000) 1,601.8 15513 1,575.4 A 1,575.4 99.74 
—Average Weekly Earnings... >, 99.49 $ 90.58 $ 91.23 A $ 94.27 $ 403 
—Average Weekly Hours... 40.5 38.5 38.8 A 39.3 39° 
Total Unemp. (Est. Mid Mo.) (000) 220p 210 190 190 160 A 210 
(Cook, DuPage Co., Ill.; Lake Co., Ind.) 
Insured Unemployment Cook and 37.0 
DuPage Counties (000) 74.1 77.2 62.2 85.0 69.4 A 81.7 ; 
Families on Relief (Cook Co.) 35,931 33,947 30,804 27,582 25,656 A 27,620 22,622 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE: 
All Building Permits—Chicago....... 1,396 1,343 1,421 1,493 1,377 T 28,007 27,298 
—Cost (000) - SNE ESE ee Spats oes ewe $ 18,942 $ 16,345 T $373,634 $328,362 
Dwelling Units Auth, by. Bldg. Permits 
(Bell Savings & Loan) 1,974 2,112 2,805 1,631 1,383 T = 40,587 39,578 
—Single Family Units (Number). 1,513 1,557 2,036 1,352 1,162 T = 31,135 30,884 
—Apartment Units (Number) 461 555 769 279 221 T 9,452 8,694 
Const. Contracts Awarded (F. W. Dodge) i : 
All Contracts (000) a2 os et $ 75,036 $96,721 $ 83,791 $ 69,887 $ 92,301 T $1,326,019 — $1,585,907 
—Non-Residential Contracts (000) $ 20,511 $ 44,333  $ 20,799 $ 33,750  $ 46,042 T $443,888 $500,524 
—Commercial Contracts (000) $) 4508-- $5413 So 5-053 $11,228» $94,772 T $130,441 $154,338 
Vacant Ind. Bldgs. (1954-55—100) 95. 97.6 82.6 87.6 86.2 PA 83.4 85.5 
Industrial Plant Investment (000) $ 4,856 $12,388  $ 24,760 $ 20,136 $ 6,629 T $198,930 $251,414 
Construction Cost Index (1913=100)__. 631 631 631 620 620 A 626 614 
Structures Demolished—City of Chicago. 142 158 175 97 50 ij 1,782 755 
Real Estate Transfers—Cook County... 4,360 5,002 5,937 4,254 4,617 Ar 64,786 __ 80,900 
—Stated Consideration (000). 5399 $ 2,360 $ 3,498 $ 3,944 $ 4,016 T > $ 47,322 $ 65,208 
Idle Electric Meters (% of All Meters)** 1.81 1,94 N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 
FINANCE: 
Fed. Res. Member Banks in Chicago 
—Demand Deposits (000,000).___. $ 4,403 $ 4,609 $ 4,590 $ 4,321 $ 4,443 Ye $ 4,643 $ 4,459 
—Time Deposits (000,000) $ 1,805 $ 1,820 $ 1,822 $ 1,754 $ 1,736 Ye us “1,850 $°11,733 
—Loans Outstanding (000,000)____ : 3,788 $ 3,794 $ 3,860 $ 3,760 $ 3,982 Ye, Su 5952 $ 4,153 
—Commercial and Ind. Loans (000,000) $ 2,658 $ 2,656 $ 2,686 $2,791 $ 2,942 Ye $ 2,743 $ 3,008 
Bank Debits—Daily Average (000). $661,053 $698,813 $760,666 $615,608 $665,286 A $653,572 $646,509 
Chicago Bank Clearings (000,000) $ 4,687 $ 5,537 $ 5,597 $. 4,307 $ 5,219 T $ 59,230 $ 59,054 
Insured Say. & Loan Assoc.—Cook Co. 
—Savings Receipts (000,000) ..__. Sl 04 SiS 205 Om os el Sons $ 92 Se 182.1 TT. $41 3974. Se 20s 
—Withdrawals (000,000) — $ Uae eos Sok 63.3 $ 64.4 $5 31252 Tee $27-9349" S255 8 904gn 
—Mortgage Loans Originated (000,000) $ TES es 68.5 $ 81.0 $ 46.4 —$ 47.6 PS $092) di eS oes 
Business Failures—Chicago 25 36 24 19 26 L 332 291 
beh otal Liabilitiess-(000) see ee $ 2,692 $ 1,424 $ 848 Sa U5 mo eB) EAS 23 5 $ 16,759 
Midwest Stock Exchange Transactions: 6 
—No. of Shares Traded (000)... 2,678 3,252 2,872 1/405 2,097 T 28,472 25,484 
ea MarkefteValtien( 000) tee eee ne eee $105,191 $129,436 $116,050 $ 58,406 $ 70,647 T $1,037,929 $864,752 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Carloads of Rev. Freight Originated. 103,841 106,919 102,421 N.A. N.A. N.A; N-Ass 
Express Shipments: Rail sey, 714,119 1,109,098 711,149 770,953 T 9,393,532 7,244,646 
Sel Wie, ett es a 73,766 79,785 83,631 62,623 72,954 T 860,711 605,718 
Natural Gas Dlvd. by Pipe Line 
OD0000\ Cu, Bt) G20 ck ioe aero 27,789 30,712 29,639 24,389 26,929 TT ~309,364 295,322 
Freight Originated by Common Carrier 
Intercity Trucks (Jan. 1958=100)_... 111.4 109.6 100.1 ie 100.0 A 102.9 IN AGS 
inebassen pers: Arrivals, 2 a 365,090 411,313 383,260 350,998 415,317 T 5,230,075 5,148,119 
Departures 2a see ere 377,737 417,295 401,919 360,441 424,471 T. 5,367,357 5,311,915 
Chicago Transit Authority Passengers: aes meee ig fe 
—Surface Division (000) 34,489 35,797 36,338 33,512 36,553 fe eG oy 469,785 
—Rapid Transit Division (000). 9,153 9,738 10,112 8,282 9,380 Te lO7 067 112,281 
Air Mail Originated (000 Pounds) 1,442 1,563 2,076 1,382 1,518 ar 19,617 20,098 
Barge Line Freight Originated—Tons___ 209, 500. 178,100 193,210 149,461 224,963 T 3,537,896 N.A. 


T=Annual Total. A=Average (usually monthly). Ye=Year End. p=Prelimjnary. N.A.=Not available. r—Revised. 
*Yotal Gainfully Employed—Approx. 3,000,000 Workers. **Indicates Residential Vacancy Rate. 
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ENVELOPE CORPORATION! 


YOUR FREE COPY OF OUR NEW 
BOOK, “A MANUAL OF POSTAL 
INFORMATION,” IS NOW AVAILABLE! 


This new 48-page book (just o 
you up-to-date on permits, certified mail, calculating 
methods for determination of Postage costs, circulars, 
imprints, weight tables, C.O.D. mail, combination mail, 


business reply cards and envelopes, surface parcel post, 
etc. It’s yours for the asking! 


ff the Presses) will bring 


Gentlemen: 
L] Please send me a copy of your new book entitled 
“Manual of Postal Information.’ 


L] 1 am interested in seeing the newest ees for 
direct mail programs and catalogs. (I understand | am 
under no obligation.) 

Name. 
Firm 
Position with firm 
ddress. 

Be State 
i 

Telephone No. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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New absorption unit with | 
Gas as the boiler fuel provides 
low-cost air conditioning... 


| 

| 

| 
If you’ve been considering air conditioning, it will pay to get the facts on the modern 
absorption refrigerating unit. This unit operates on the simple, time-tested principle of 
evaporative cooling and uses hot water or low pressure steam as its source of energy. Its 
simple construction, automatic operation and minimum maintenance requirements make 
it ideal for industrial and commercial use. Seasonally idle or excess boiler capacity is put 
on a year ’round paying basis. When used in combination with Gas as the boiler fuel, it 


provides truly economical air conditioning. Here are a few of its advantages: 


Push-button control—Just a push of the button Minimum supervision—Automatic controls and 
starts the completely automatic unit. simple operation eliminate the need for highly 


5 : ‘ : trained nel. 
Tap water used as refrigerant—Simple, inexpensive Sey renegade 


drinking water is used as the refrigerant to provide 


é : Minimum maintenance—The machine has no major 
safe, efficient operation. 


moving parts, only a few very small pumps and 
Smooth, quiet operation—There are no high speed motors. There are no large drivers or switch-gear 
rotating components. Noise and vibration are ata _to require attention. 
minimum. No special sound or vibration precau- 
tions needed in basement or roof top installations. ~ PLUS Economy—With Gas as the boiler fuel—on 


, summertime rates—operati 
No damage from overloads—Sudden or continuous Derating  cOs}s sakes Sue eee 


overloads merely cause the chilled water tempera- 
ture to rise—there are no large motors, seals or ing steam or hot water from a Gas-fired boiler will 


bearings to be damaged. actually pay for itself in a surprisingly short time. 


minimum. The absorption type air conditioner us- 


~ For more information call WAbash 2-6000, Extension 2449. One of our engineers will be glad to 
discuss the modern absorption type air conditioner and the application of Gas to your particular needs. 
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Phony S. 1555 


V ashington reports indicate that by the time this 
sssue of COMMERCE reaches readers, or very shortly 
shereafter, the so-called Kennedy-Ervin ‘Labor Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959” 
y(S. 1555) will have passed the Senate and be before 
the House. Except for its two sponsors, leaders of 
Prganized labor and labor oriented representatives 
jin Congress, this bill has attracted almost universal 
j lisapproval. Employer groups, including the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, are unani- 
ymous in condemning it. It has been opposed with 


faany others who certainly are not, to use the labor 
Wieaders’ term, anti-labor. 

The reason is that while the bill purports to rem- 
Fedy the evils and abuses disclosed by the hearings of 
Ithe McClellan committee, it not only fails in these 
Wourposes but, in addition, has been loaded with pro- 
Weisions harmful to the interests of the public, of 
rorkers and of employers. 

} Ihe abuses which the McClellan committee ex- 
}eosed in such profusion spring from excessive union 
Jpower, which in turn stem from 


J. Union immunity from antitrust laws, 

2. The growth of compulsory union membership, 
3. Racket picketing, 
4. Secondary boycotts, 


5. Virtual breakdown of efforts to enforce the cor- 
Jrupt practices law against the use of union money 
in politics — even money exacted from workers under 
}compulsory union membership agreements, and, 

} 6. Union violence. 

Instead of curbing existing already excessive union 
powers, the Kennedy-Ervin bill greatly increases 
hem. For example, it grants union strikers who 
have been replaced or who are not entitled to rein- 
statement the right to vote in union elections. It 
adds to the checkoff of membership dues a new pro- 
wision authorizing checkoff of “other periodic pay- 
ments to a labor organization” in lieu of membership 
idues. This would permit the exaction of payment by 

union from workers who are not members and 

ho may even be denied membership. It would also 
create certain exceptions to the Taft-Hartley ban on 
the closed shop. 

These are but samples of several other equally 
flaring defects in the bill. In an attempt to make 
all of its destructive provisions palatable, the authors 
of the bill have included some provisions directed 
fat union corruption and racketeering as well as a 
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requirement calling for disclosure and reporting of 
union transactions. Legal authorities have said the 
enactment of these provisions would strengthen exist- 
ing laws but the Taft-Hartley act already contains 
detailed requirements covering reporting and dis- 
closure of union finances, which, if enforced by the 
labor department, would in the main do what 
Kennedy-Ervin. seeks. 

To strengthen the forces against this bill in Con- 
gress, every businessman and every wage earner who 
wants “union corruption” cleaned up should prompt- 
ly let his Congressman know of his feelings. 


Featherbedding By Law 


Featherbedding on the railroads has been much in 
the news lately, and with every reason. This practice 
—which is the result of obsolete work rules, written 
some 40 years ago when train operations were far 
slower and less efficient than now, is estimated to 
cost the country $500 million a year. It inflates prices 
and prevents railroad investment and technological 
progress that is sorely needed. 

In the words of Daniel P. Loomis, president of the 
Association of American Railroads: “Featherbedding 
by legislation could lead to the ultimate in destruc- 
tive regulation and inevitably, in turn, to govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the railroads.” 
This featherbedding by legislation, he went on, re- 
sults from the fact that “each year the railway labor 
unions push various make-work bills in Congress 
under the guise of improving railroad safety.” How- 
ever, the basic aim of the bills, which would give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission control over 
many aspects of operations, now left to the discretion 
of management, “is the creation of unnecessary jobs 
or the protection of existing ones irrespective of 
operating needs.” 

Actually, in the long run, featherbedding destroys 
employment. Since the end of World War II more 
than 500,000 railroad jobs have been lost. Unques- 
tionably an important contributor to this loss was 
the costly and needless work rules that helped 
weaken the railroads’ competitive position leading 
to the diversion of traffic to other carriers. To quote 
Mr. Loomis once more, the impact of featherbedding 
is “so obviously destructive that it is a wonder labor 
leaders do not themselves demand its elimination.” 
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Fast service! 
United Air Lines’ 


DC-7 “Executive” flight 


for-men-only 


nonstop to New York 
leaves at 5 p.m. 
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* United’s famous “Executive” flight 


is timed to suit your convenience. 
For reservations between Chicago 
and New York on this popular 
after-business flight to 

La Guardia, call United Air Lines 
at Fl nancial 6-5700 

or an authorized travel agent. 
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e New Fellowships — The Founda- 
tion for Instrumentation Education 
(FIER) has announced six fellow- 
ships to be awarded for the academic 
year 1959-1960 in the field of instru- 
mentation and its related subjects: 
automation,- computation, servo- 
mechanisms, cybernetics and feed- 
back control. The purpose of the 
fellowships, according to Lloyd E. 
Slater, executive director of FIER, is 
“to encourage and help outstanding 
students acquire their master’s or 
doctor’s degree in the vital new area 
of engineering science known as in- 
strumentation.” 

Awarded in the names of indus- 
trial donors, the FIER fellowships 
pay the student’s full tuition for the 
academic year and give him a $1500 
cost-of-living stipend. A $1,000 cost- 
of-education grant is also made to 
the university the student attends. 
The list of winners will be an- 
nounced May I, according to Slater, 
who said that Daystrom Inc., Fox- 
boro Company, Leeds & Northrup 
Company, Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Panellit Corpo- 
ration and a group of California oil 
companies are sponsoring the fellow- 
ships. 

Although only six fellowships are 
to be awarded for next year, it is ex- 
pected that 25 or 30 will be filled 
the following year, and the number 
may run into the hundreds within 
a few years, Slater announced. “Only 
then,” he says, ‘“‘will we start to make 
a dent on the surface of this vast 
and needy technology.” Information 
about fellowship requirements may 
be obtained by writing the founda- 
tion at its headquarters, 335 East 
45th Street, New York 17, New York. 


¢ World’s Fastest Sorter —Bur- 
roughs Corporation has unveiled 
what it terms “the world’s fastest 
document sorter’ —a precision elec- 
tronic device that reads characters 
printed with magnetic ink on bank 


checks and other documents and sorty 
them at the rate of more than 1,5(f 
a minute. President Ray R. Eppeq 
states that the new Magnetic Cha i 
acter Sorter represents a “maj 
breakthrough” in solving the bigged | 
bottleneck in banking — sorting th 
tidal wave of billions of checks, dif 
posit slips and other documents. | 

One of the technological feature 
is the sorter’s ability to process inte@ 
mixed paper and card checks of va 
ous sizes. And because the average 
check is handled by many people bi 
fore it finally is deposited with 
bank, the device is said to have § 
high tolerance for processing doctlt 
ments that have become worn. TH} 
sorter is a development of the B 
roughs Research Center at Paoli, Pag 
where scientists and engineers hay 
also designed such data processing 
equipment as the guidance comput 
for the Atlas intercontinental balliip 
tic missile. It will be manufacture@ 
in the Burroughs plants at Plymout 
Mich., and will be distribute 
through company sales branches i 
major cities in the United States a 
Canada. 


¢ Chicagoan Honored — Sidney | 
De Love, president of the Cocj 
County Federal Savings & Loan AW 
sociation of Chicago, was presente 
with the Americanism Medal by tH) 
Illinois Daughters of the Americas 
Revolution at their annual luncheo} 
at the Drake Hotel. The present# 
tion was made by Mrs. Loretta Grif 
Thomas of Texas, chairman of tH) 
D.A.R. American Committee. TH 
award is presented each year to tl) 
person or persons “who do, witho 
fanfare, their work for patriotism 
Mr. De Love was selected “becaus}) 
for the last three years, he has mach 
it possible for seventh and eighth 
grade school children to visit Ame 
ica’s historic shrines and because «& 
his unceasing conviction that know | 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Memo to Chicago Employers: 


NO FEES CHARGED 
Workers or Employers 


We have many well qualified 


Engineers Accountants 
Office Managers Personnel Men 
Credit Men Salesmen 
Advertising and Editorial People 
General Office Workers 
Stock and Shipping Clerks Sales Clerks 
Mail Order Clerks Cashiers 


We are also taking orders NOW for 


SUMMER VACATION WORKERS 


We are now registering thousands of high school and col- 

lege students and teachers for summer work. Our 

experience is that the ‘‘cream of the crop” is generally 

hired far in advance. For best results, get your order 
in early. 


PROFESSIONAL, SALES AND CLERICAL OFFICE 
ILLINOIS STATE EMPLOY MENT SERVICE 


73 West Washington Street 
FInancial 6-3960 


For addresses and telephone numbers of other ISES offices in Chicago 
and suburbs see Page 686 of the Red Book. 
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161 Private Charities 


Face Financial Crisis 


cial support, 161 of Chicago’s 
“™ private welfare agencies and 
_) Chicago Chapter of the Red 
oss are facing a crisis. 


B cat sp of inadequate finan- 


“For 14 years now, Chicagoans — 
employers and employes alike — have 
failed to give enough money through 
heir annual Community Fund cam- 
aigns properly to support the work 
bof these social service agencies, many 
af which are dependent upon these 
‘unds for a substantial share of their 
support. The breaking point, how- 
2ver, was reached last fall when the 
‘Jommunity Fund-Red Cross Joint 
‘ppeal Campaign, now in its second 
rear as a partnership drive, fell more 
than $2 million short of its goal of 
$14,317,000 —and $50,000 short of 
the amount that had been raised the 
previous year. 

As a result, many of these agen- 
ies, including the Red Cross, have 
een forced to make severe cutbacks 
in their services — services that our 
icity cannot afford to give up because 
hey are essential to the health and 
ell-being of a vast number of our 


This little child, like hundreds 
f others, may have no place to stay 
while her mother works unless more funds 
sare immediately forthcoming to support 
ithe day nurseries that depend upon the 
oint Appeal drive 


By PAUL W. GOODRICH 
President, Chicago Title and Trust Company 
and President, Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry 


citizens. Yet for many agencies it was 
a question of either cutting back 
their programs or facing ultimate 
extinction. 

Just what is happening because of 
Chicago’s failure to look after her 
own? Let’s take a look at the results 
of some of these required cutbacks. 


Homemaker Service 


The mother of seven children, 
ranging in age from 18 months to 
14 years, is a cancer patient in a 
hospital. The father’s income from 
his factory job is barely enough to 
cover essentials. There are no rela- 
tives who can help. The Salvation 
Army will no longer be able to pro- 
vide homemaker service (a person 
trained especially to care for chil- 
dren in their own home during their 
mother’s illness)—unless, of course, 
additional funds can be obtained at 
once. 

A father of three young children 
was killed in an auto accident. His 
widow must work. The children 
could be cared for during the day 
in a Community Fund day nursery. 
But 12 nurseries have already been 
closed because of lack of funds, and 
several others are scheduled to close 
soon unless they are given additional 
money. 


Paul W. Goodrich 


Failure of the community to meet full needs of the Community Fund- 


Red Cross Joint Appeal threatens continuance of unified drive 


From 16,000 to 20,000 persons will 
be unable to receive the medical 
care they need — some of them des- 
perately — because of necessary cut- 
backs in the clinical services pro- 
vided heretofore by hospitals on the 
South Side. Many of these “‘rejectees” 
will turn into bed cases eventually as 
a result, others may die for lack of 
medical attention, and still others 
will throw an impossible load upon 
the hospitals when they finally turn 
up as emergency cases. 


An I1-year-old boy sets fires, steals 
and hangs out with an older gang of 
delinquents. Severe punishment does 
no good; just makes him worse. The 
only thing that will help him at all 
is treatment at a center for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. But his 
family can pay only part of the cost. 
The Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society has no funds any more 
to pay the balance. What’s the al- 
ternative? There’s only one: wait till 
the boy sets a really big fire that in- 
jures or kills others, or commits some 
other serious crime, then send him 
to the State ‘Training School where 
he will be a tax burden, perhaps 
with little or no chance for any kind 
of future outside that of prison walls. 


Examples like these could be mul- 
tiplied any number of times, over 
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LEADERS IN THE JOINT APPEAL 


Joseph D. Stockton, President of Joint 
Appeal Drive, and Vice President of 
Illinois Bell. Telephone Company 


Harris Ward, President of Com- 
munity Fund of Chicago, and Execu- 
tive Vice President of Commonwealth 


Rutherford, Chairman of ae 


James E. 
Chicago Chapter of Red Cross, and 
Vice President of the Prudential In- 


surance Company 


and over again, throughout the 161 
private welfare agencies that look to 
the Community Fund-Red Cross 
Joint Appeal Campaign for an im- 
portant part of their support. The 
Chicago chapter of the Red Cross 
has been equally hard hit by failure 
to receive adequate funds to operate 
properly. The next time you read 
that 94 persons have been killed, 
481 injured in tenement fires over a 
12-month period —as has actually 
been the case—remember that the 
Red Cross may no longer be able to 
look after the injured as they always 
have in the past, aiding the victims 
not only on the spot but for months 
afterwards when necessary. 


Emergency Appeal 


In a last-minute attempt to avoid 
some of these cutbacks and forestall 
further ones, the Joint Appeal has 
launched an unprecedented emer- 
gency appeal for more money. How 
successful this will be in garnering 
the much needed dollars that pro- 
vide the lifeblood for our welfare 
agencies will not be known, of 
course, until the last dollar is 
counted. But it is hoped that it will 
meet with the kind of response on 
the part of businessmen everywhere 
that it should—and must—if the light 
of Chicago's service organizations is 
not to become permanently dimmed. 

Certainly government organiza- 
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Edison Company 


tions can’t carry this vast welfare 
load all by themselves. They aren’t 
equipped to, they aren’t prepared 
to, nor can they be expected to. It’s 
up to our private agencies to carry 
by far the major share. And it’s in 
the interests of Chicago businessmen 
to help carry that responsibility. 

There is only one sensible, effec- 
tive, businesslike way Chicago busi- 
nessmen can do this, and that is by 
giving their wholehearted support— 
moral and financial— to the com- 
bined efforts of the Joint Appeal 
Campaign, designed to collect funds 
for all the city’s welfare agencies at 
the same time. The benefits derived 
from a blanket drive are obvious. 

It means that your company, and 
your employes through the company, 
are approached for welfare contri- 
butions only once a year instead of 
dozens of times. It means that the 
various agencies are able to devote 
their time primarily to the job they 
are supposed to do, without having 
to worry so much about where the 
money is going to come from that 
will enable them to do that job. It 
means that they can spend practically 
all their money on improving and 
extending their much-needed serv- 
ices—“giving value received” —instead 
of having to earmark a certain por- 
tion of it for fund-raising themselves. 

Collection and allocation of funds 
by the Joint Appeal method also as- 
sure donors that their contributions 


will be used with maximum efh- | 
ciency as well as where the need is | 
greatest. 

Yet if Chicago citizens, both in- | 
dividual and corporate, fall down ¥ 
in raising the necessary funds § 
through the Joint Appeal Cam-- 
paign, all these agencies will once’ 
again have to conduct individual 
fund-raising campaigns of their own. fi 
That will result in the loss of every # 
benefit Chicago businessmen gained. 
from having an annual Joint Appeal. | 


Essential Work 


No one who has read anything at: 
all about the work that is being done # 
by our private welfare agencies — and ¥ 
the Red Cross as well—can doubt for # 
a moment that it is absolutely essen-'} 


tial to the health and welfare of ¥ 
Chicago's citizens. Even apart from { 


pel our concern for the needy and 4 
underprivileged, it’s just sound busi-# 
hess to support our agencies. Juve-4 
nile delinquency, poverty, sickness, 
broken homes, the health needs of} 
tenement children must all be taken} 
care of if we are to have a good busi-® 
ness climate to work in and live in. 
Whatever is bad for our city isi 
equally bad for business. It’s noth-4) 
ing more than good insurance toi 
provide the right climate. 

All of us must face up to the hard,® 


(Continued on page 38) 
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N the swirling waters of corporate 
finance, it is sometimes difficult 
} © to make out which way the current 
fis running. But mergers are still the 
ost volatile news today. We have 
ad about 4,000 mergers since 1950. 
hile we have had other merger 
aves in the past, it appears that 
pihe current wave, which started in 
11950, is different from the one in 
he late 1920's. 

| According to a report of the Fed- 
peral Trade Commission, present mer- 
fzers do not appear to rise out of 
fany speculative urge, or any desire 
jeo create monopolies. The econo- 
frists find that most mergers cur- 
ently are due to the normal desire 
f companies to grow and expand 
arkets. 


Merger Pattern 


Generally speaking, these are some 
yf the specific reasons which deter- 
ine the merger pattern: A company 
fmight want to lengthen its product 
jlines through merger. A paper manu- 
#facturer might reach backward and 
acquire a lumber mill, or forward 
land acquire a paper products com- 
pany, or perhaps both. This would 
put the company in a position to 
save money all along the line. 
| A company might want to join 
forces with another that deals in 
the same product. Another reason 
jis to improve competitive position, 
make savings in purchase of mate- 
jals, and get the advantages of a 
larger sales network. 

_ Diversification may be the goal of 
fa merger. A railroad equipment 


| Sapa — which is prone to 


slectronics and research company, 


neavy fluctuation — might acquire an 


With the mounting wave of mergers, new ways have 


been devised to overcome many financial hurdles 


engines, and construction and min- 
ing equipment, or a manufacturer 
of earth-moving equipment. 
Another reason behind some 
mergers is a desire for high-grade 
management. Sometimes companies 
merge to get the services of the sell- 
ing company’s president or other key 
personnel. Still another reason is to 
get a listing on a stock exchange. 
These seem to be the desires on 
most buyers’ sides. What about the 
motives on the selling companies’ 
part? These, according to the study, 
arise in a small way out of the tax 
structure—e.g., high estate taxes on 
family enterprises, desire for capital 
gains, and tax-free stock transfers. 
Quite often, however, the sellers’ 
motives arise from the inability of 
small or medium-sized companies to 
retain earnings and command finan- 
cial resources for expansion and 
modernization. ‘The pressure for 
more and more working capital is 
hard to take as a continuous force. 
The most common merger is be- 
tween a large company and a smaller 


R. R. Campbell 


Financing Mergers of Smaller Companies 


By R. R. CAMPBELL 


Vice president, James Talcott, Inc. 


firm. Less common is a merger ot 
two medium-size companies. Least 
common is a merger of smaller com- 
panies. A common difficulty which 
crops up in mergers — particularly 
when a medium-size or small firm 
wants to do the buying — is how to 
pay for the acquisition. . 

Over the years, James Talcott, Inc., 
has financed dozens of mergers and 
currently, about 20 per cent of our 
firm’s midwest portfolio consists of 
credits provided to finance mergers 
or acquisitions. What are some of 
the difficulties which arise in merg- 
ers of small companies, and how 
can they be overcome? 


Reasons for Financing 


Financing crops up in two kinds 
of situations: (1) where the acquir- 
ing company has not been able to 
swing enough unsecured bank credit 
and (2) where an exchange of stock 
is not practicable. 

Normally, in the case of a smaller 
business, unsecured bank lines are 
usually insufficient to effect a merg- 
er, since such loans are based on 
ratios shown on a firm’s balance 
sheet. Moreover, the borrower is 
generally required to maintain a 
compensating balance in his bank ac- 
count equal to 20 per cent of the 
amount of the loan, still further re- 
ducing the cash which is actually 
available for his use. Then, also, the 
borrower in such cases may think of 
such unsecured advances as “‘turn- 
around” money, but from the bank’s 
point of view the loan may not be 
“turnaround” money at all, since the 
borrower may not be able to be 
“out of the bank” once a year. 

This is especially true after a merg- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Needed: A Revised State Revenue Article 


Otherwise inequality and evasion of taxes must continue 


is again considering proposals to 

modify the revenue article of 
the state constitution. The grow- 
ing fiscal demands on state and local 
governments have made a revision 
of this article imperative. 

The present revenue article has 
remained unchanged in basic prin- 
ciple for more than 100 years. The 
application of principles of taxation 
evolved for a primarily agricultural 
community to today’s totally differ- 
ent and highly complex economy has 
produced tax inequality and evasion, 
as well as tortuous legal interpreta- 
tions, in an effort to make an out- 
moded revenue article function. And 
in recent years, increasing expendi- 
tures on both the State and local 
level have served to accentuate, and 
aggravate, the defects of the present 
article. 


Tis: Illinois General Assembly 


AUTOMOBILES REGISTERED 
IN COOK COUNTY -— 


CHICAGO - 1,051,069 AUTOS 
1.9% 


ve 


SUBURBAN COOK COUNTY 
553,860 AUTOS 


MM DECLARED FOR PERSONAL. 
PROPERTY TAX 


NOT DECLARED 
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By RICHARD L. WATTLING 


Chairman, State and Municipal Revenue 
Committee, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, and Partner, Defrees, 
Fiske, O’Brien, Thomson and Simmons 


On two occasions in recent years 
the General Assembly has submitted 
a new revenue article to the people. 
In 1952 the proposal narrowly failed 
adoption. In 1956 it was resubmitted. 
On this occasion, it fell far short of 
achieving the requisite two-thirds 
majority—receiving, in fact, far less 
than 50 percent. of the votes cast. 

Some months ago, anticipating 
that efforts would again be made at 
this session of the General Assembly, 
to amend the revenue article, a joint 
committee was established with rep- 
resentatives from eleven civic groups 
— including the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, the Illi- 
nois State Chamber of Commerce, the 
Taxpayers Federation, the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association, Civic 
Federation and the Illinois State and 
Chicago Bar Associations. This com- 
mittee, after several months of work, 
agreed upon, and recommended to 
the organizations they represented, a 
revision of the revenue article. This 
proposal has already been approved 
by eight of the constituent organiza- 
tions, including the Association. It 
has been, or shortly will be, intro- 
duced in the General Assembly. 


Preserve Safeguards 


This proposal represents ‘an effort 
to correct the defects of the present 
revenue article and at the same time 
preserve, and in many_ instances 
strengthen, the constitutional safe- 
guards contained in the present ar- 
ticle, and in the court decisions con- 
struing it. The committee believes 
that if this proposal is adopted, the 
fiscal needs of. the state and local 
governments can be met without 
sacrificing the favorable tax climate 
which has done so much to encour- 
age the economic growth of Ilinois 
and of the Chicago metropolitan 
area. In this connection, it specifi- 


cally obviates the principal objec-4 
tions made in 1956 against the revy- | 
enue article submitted at that time. 

The present Revenue Article off} 
the Illinois Constitution consists off 
13 sections. Sections 1 and 2 permitt} 
the Legislature to levy a general, } 
uniform, unclassified property tax, }} 
and to tax occupations, franchisesg 
and privileges. Section 3 permits theq 
exemption from taxation of publicy 
property and of the property usedij 
for various educational and charita-} 
ble purposes. Section 4 relates toy 
tax sales and Section 5 to the re-} 
demption of property sold for taxes. 
Section 6 forbids the release of anyyf 
locality from its proportionate shareg 
of any State tax. Section 7 requires} 
that all taxes levied for State pur-} 
poses be paid into the State treasury.}> 
Section 8 imposes a limit, which may 
be changed by local referendum,) 
upon county tax rates. Sections 9f 
and 10 relate to taxation by munici-}) 
pal corporations. Section 11 prohibits# 


spective terms of office. Section 12 


NUMBER OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 
TAX PAYERS IN COOK COUNTY 
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Richard L. Wattling 


restricts the borrowing power of each 
local government unit to 5% of the 
value of the taxable property within 
its borders; this Section also requires 
that any local government provide, 
at the time it incurs a debt, for 
sufficient taxes to pay the interest on 
the debt and to repay the principal 
within twenty years. Section 13 re- 
j lates to certain Bonds issued by the 
| City of Chicago in connection with 
the World’s Columbian Exposition 
of 1893. 

The proposed revenue article 
would modify or replace Sections 
1, 2, 3, 9 and 10. It would not affect 
Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11 and 12. These 
would remain as they are. Although 
) Section 13 would be repealed, such 
j action is a mere formality; this Sec- 
| tion has been of no force or effect 
} for many years. 
| Sections 9 and 10 of the proposed 
| revenue article would merely con- 
| form the taxing authority of local 
} governments to the taxing power of 
| the State Government as it would 
|} exist under Sections 1 and 2. No 
| other change is proposed in Sections 
9 and 10. 


Substantive Changes 


| Consequently, the substantive 
} changes which would be effected by 
the proposed revenue article are con- 
) tained in Sections 1, 2 and 3. 

As indicated above Sections 1 and 
2 of the present revenue article per- 
| mit Illinois but two types of taxa- 
}tion: (1) an unclassified general 
|) property tax, and (2) taxes on occu- 
| pations, franchises and privileges. 
An unclassified general property 
| tax imposes an equal tax, propor- 
‘tionate to value, on all types of 


| April 


property—real estate; tangible per- 
sonalty, such as machinery, inven- 
tories and furniture; and intangibles, 
such as stocks, bonds and notes. Con- 
versely, a classified property tax per- 
mits different types or classes of 
property to be taxed at different 
rates. 

There are two formidable objec- 
tions to an unclassified general prop- 
erty tax. One, it is unfair, particu- 
larly with reference to intangibles; 
two, it is unworkable. 

Intangibles such as bonds, notes 
and stock usually derive a major 
part, or all, of their value from un- 
derlying tangible property — land, 
buildings, machinery, inventories — 
which is itself subject to the property 
tax. Thus, a note secured by mort- 
gage constitutes a claim against real 
estate. Stock in a corporation repre- 
sents an interest in the plant and 
merchandise owned by the company. 

As an economic matter, a general 
unclassified property tax will tend to 
result, in its application to intangi- 


bles, in double or even treble taxa- 
tion. 

Moreover, an unclassified general 
property tax would often result in 
ruinous rates if actually applied to 
intangible property. For example, a 
rate of 4 percent of assessed valua- 
tion is not uncommon. Applied to 
stock yielding 5 percent this would 
entail a tax equal to 80 percent of 
annual income; in the case of a 
savings account yielding 214 percent, 
the annual property tax would be 
160 percent of income. 


Flight of Capital 


Intangible property is easily hid- 
den. More important, it is usually 
easy to remove from a given State. 
Consequently, in the event an effort 
were made to enforce such a tax 
against intangible property, to the 
extent such effort were successful, 
there would be a flight of capital — 
bank deposits, notes, stock — from 

(Continued on page 28) 


PROPERTY TAX COLLECTIONS IN COOK COUNTY 


REAL PROPERTY 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


RAILROAD PROPERTY 


O° FEE 


100 


400 


300 
MILLION DOLLARS 
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MAJOR SOURCES OF PERSONAL PROPERTY TAXES IN COOK COUNTY 


BUSINESS MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES 
OTHER BUSINESS TANGIBLE GOODS 


BUSINESS FURNITURE & FIXTURES 


STOCKS & BONDS 
(Business & Individual) 


AUTOMOBILES OF INDIVIDUALS 
HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 
PERSONAL EFFECTS 


MONE Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 
(Inc. Animals & Grain on Farms) 


20 30 40 50 
PERCENT 


The jet age was inaugurated in Chi- 
cago on March 22 when American 
Airlines’ first 707 jet flagship took off 
from O'Hare Airport for San Francisco. 
The maiden flight drew some 5,000 
persons to O’Hare. (Right) American 
Airlines stewardesses Judy Watsabaugh 
(left) and Sally Bertelsen perch on 
jet-blast-deflector fence installed at 
O’Hare, the first installation of its 
kind in the Middle West 


Commonwealth Edison’s new 300-ton atomic power reactor, the 
largest ever built, is shown as it arrived at the company’s Dresden 
Nuclear Power Station on the Illinois Waterway, eight miles east of 
Morris, Ill. Built by New York Shipbuilding Corporation, the reactor 
is SO massive that it had to be shipped by water. It took 24 days to 
complete the circuitous 3,600-mile trip from Camden, New Jersey. 
Dresden will be the first full-scale, privately financed nuclear power 
plant to come into operation in the United States 
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Tired of the drab appearance of the boiler room). 
he’s in charge of at Lake Shore Managementé. 
Company's building at 201 East Walton Place 
Louis Schamal, chief engineer, decided to Paint: 
the walls and pipes and build himself a replicell 
of a small house. He is shown on the righi®) 
conducting Charles F. Gardner, general man-} 
ager for Lake Shore, on a “‘tour’’ ! 


n Commerce 


Latest entry into the American automobile market is this Japanese Toyopet Crown Custom sedan. Its 
features include extra weight and heavy springs, designed for rugged Japanese roads, a steel inner 
lining for safety purposes, heavy chrome and nine coats of lacquer, hand-rubbed between coats. It 
is said to deliver up to 33 miles per gallon. The Toyopet and its companion, the Land Cruiser (a large 
jeep-type vehicle with four-wheel drive, designed for back country and rough terrain travel), were in- 
troduced on the west coast in 1958. Erik J. Hansen, general manager for North American operations 
for Toyota Motor Distributors, Inc., marketing organization for the Japanese car, has set 150 dealers 
as his goal on a coast-to-coast basis by 1960 


Officials of the Middle Western division of -The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company launch the 
company’s Midwest 100th birthday anniversary 
program at the unveiling of a medallion here hon- 
oring the founder and his two sons. H. Wayne 
Carver (left), Chicago, division president, and 
Mark E. Pierce, vice president of the Chicago unit, 
unveil the medallion depicting George H. Hart- 
ford, A & P founder, and his two sons, George L. 
Hartford and John A. Hartford 


David Mason (left), president of Link Aviation, 
Inc., and George Hudson, president of Western 
Railroad Supply Co., discuss operating features of 
the new Link Tracer Identification Control System. 
The Tracer System consists of a small response 
block (shown in Mr. Mason’s hand), which would 
be attached to freight cars to provide a unique 
electronic signal identifying each car, and a mag- 
netic ‘interrogator’ which would pick up this sig- 
nal and relay it to the control center. Its pro- 
ponents claim that installation of the system can 
save railroads millions of dollars 
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Floor of the Toronto Stock Exchange where gold bars are now traded 


How You Can Now OEE 


And Trade Gold 


all parts of the world has in- 

creased so much in_ recent 
months that gold bars are now being 
traded on an over-the-counter basis 
at the Toronto Stock Exchange. 
Officials are not releasing figures on 
volume of daily sales, but they report 
there has been considerable activity 
in demand for the metal since the 
exchange began trading it on Feb- 
ruary 3. Transactions the first week 
included a number of 90-bar lots, 
with the Canadian kilo bar of about 
32 ounces (troy weight) selling at 
approximately $1,100. Gold is being 
quoted on the Toronto exchange at 
about $34.25 an ounce, Canadian 
currency. 

Numerous inquiries are received 
daily at the ‘Toronto Stock Exchange 
from persons, mostly in the United 
States, how they can trade in, or buy, 


[) at ome for gold bullion from 
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gold bars. Interest in gold bullion 
has been growing in recent months 
as an inflation hedge. Noranda 
Mines Limited, Toronto, reported— 
prior to the sale of gold bars on the 
exchange—that in December, 1958, 
they had sold bars valued at $560, 
000; and in January, 1959, had sold 
more than $1,550,000 in gold bars. 


Bid and Ask 


For those who follow the ticker 
of the Toronto Stock Exchange, quo- 
tations on gold bullion are abbre- 
viated “CDN K Bars,” short for 
Canadian Kilo Bars. The exchange 
only reports bid and ask prices, 
which have been around $34 Ca- 
nadian, fluctuating with the value 
of the Canadian dollar in terms of 
United States dollars. 

Canada lifted restrictions on the 


approximately $14,000 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


sale of gold late in 1956, and any 
Canadian can now buy and _hol« 
gold. Banks and other institution 
with vaults are doing a good busi} 
ness in the rental of storage facilitie 
for gold. United States citizens maj 
not hold gold in the U.S.A., buij 
there is nothing illegal in keepin; 
gold in a Canadian bank vault o¢ 
safety deposit box. | 

Demand for gold storage has beer 
so great that at least one Canadiai 
institution, Bank of Nova Scotia 
has issued gold certificates for stored 
gold. These gold certificates. ar 
negotiable, and assist in the transfe 
of gold from one owner to anothen 
Each. certificate carries a descriptior 
of the metal—shape and weight - 

(Continwed on page 31) 
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Why Chicago Needs Branch Banking 


City is slipping as a financial center; 


Future economic growth is endangered 


By CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 


President, Sears, Roebuck and Co., and Chairman 
Citizens Committee for Limited Area Branch Banking 


Representative Paul J. Ran- 
dolph of Chicago has introduced 
a bill in the state legislature 
which, if passed and_ subse- 
quently approved at a referen- 
dum by the majority of the 
voters of Illinois, would permit 
branch banking in Chicago and 
an area within 15 miles of the 

_ city’s boundaries. Without ei- 
ther endorsing or opposing 
branch banking, directors of the 
Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry have taken 
the position that the people of 
Illinois should have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on the issue. The 
Association’s directors have also 
voted to have a comprehensive, 
impartial study made of the 
question prior to a referendum. 

In view of the great signifi- 
cance of the subject to the peo- 
ple and the businessmen of the 
Chicago area, COMMERCE has 
asked Mr. Kellstadt to give its 
readers his view. Mr. Kellstadt 
is a director of three leading 
banks, the Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank of New York, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 
and the First National Bank of 
Miami. — Ed. 


so many vital respects, trails 

all other major metropolitan 

areas where banking services are 
concerned. 

That statement is not a criticism 


Cs many a national leader in 


} of Chicago’s banks. It is an indict- 
} ment of the outmoded law that has 
} forced our banks 
) while other service industries have 
| 


to mark time, 


‘been free to follow the flow of 
population and industry into our 


growing urban and suburban com- 
munities. 

As a result of this discrimination, 
Chicagoans have ready access to food 
chains, department store branches, 
and other service institutions within 
their own communities. But count- 
less thousands must travel one, two, 
or five miles and more to their near- 
est banking facility. Eighteen of the 
25 shopping centers built in the 
Greater Chicago area since 1950 are 
without banks. Scores of communi- 
ties like Brookfield (pop. 20,400), 
Niles (13,900) and Westchester (14,- 
400) have no banks at all. 


Business Feeling Pinch 


The banking pinch is equally 
painful for business, and — with the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way—it is going to become even 
more acute. Outlying industries in 
need of metropolitan banking facili- 
ties must journey all the way into 
the Loop. Those whose credit re- 
quirements exceed the lending lim- 
its of their Chicago banks are forced 
to turn to New York, New England, 
and the West Coast — areas whose 
banks, on the broadened operational 
base of branch banking, march in 
the vanguard of their expanding 
populations and industries. 

Some quick, comparative figures 
can be cited to tell this phase of the 
story: 

The combined lending limits of 
Chicago’s six largest banks total no 
more than $60.3 million. Each of 
two New York City banks can top 
that figure — on their own. They are 
the Chase Manhattan, whose lend- 
ing limit is $63.1 million-plus, and 
the First National City Bank, with 
a limit of $62 million. California’s 
Statewide Bank of America NT & 
SA has a single-loan ceiling of $50 


Charles H. Kellstadt 


million, well in excess of the com- 
bined limits ($47.5 million) of the 
Loop’s two largest banks. 

Midwest bankers and businessmen 
—particularly those whose duties 
take them from time to time into 
cities and communities where branch 
banking is permitted — have no diffi- 
culty in pin-pointing the major rea- 
son for these wide differences in 
lending limits. They know, from 
first-hand experience and observa- 
tion, that Chicago lags far behind 
all other cities because it is the 
only major city in the United States 
without some form of branch bank- 


ing. 
Cause Is 1923 Statute 


Why is Chicago the glaring ex- 
ception to the norm? 

Under an Illinois statute dating 
from 1923, State-chartered banks are 
barred from having branches. Un- 
der Federal law, national banks 
may have branches only to the ex- 
tent that State banks can. Thus, 
with the law as it is now, no bank 
in the Land of Lincoln can have 
branches, and branchless Illinois 
stands alone among the important 
industrial and financial states. 

The result is a situation as ironic 
as it is serious — because downstate 
Illinois in relation to population 
has eight to nine times the number 
of banks we have in Chicago, or 
one bank for every 5,700 people. 

To say that Chicago needs branch 
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banking is to belabor the obvious. 
But needing it is one thing. Getting 
it is quite another. As a_business- 
man and an active bank director, I 
have been asked to discuss the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The extent and gravity of 
Chicago's banking deficiencies. 

2. A pending and common-sense 
solution to our difficulties. 

3. The nature and caliber of the 
formidable opposition-to that solu- 
tion. 

4. The urgent need for a united 
business-banking front if our Mid- 
west economy is to go forward, and 
if Chicago is to regain its rightful 
place as a leader in finance as well 
as industry. 

Taking up those points in order: 

1. Chicago’s banking shortcom- 
ings are measured in hard statistics. 
The area’s 77 banks, “locked in” by 
our archaic law, are performing yeo- 
man service. But they must cope 
with the banking needs of more than 
3.8 million people, which means that 
our population per banking unit is 
an abnormally high 49,800. Here is 
how Chicago compares with other 
major cities in that respect: 

One Banking 

Unit For 

ni CA pe eho dea ee 49,800 people 
New York City 10,500 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 
Detroit SS . 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Those eight other cities have an 
average population per banking 


National Picture on 


States which permit Branch Banking. Eee 


States which prohibit Branch Banking, st 
SS 


but permit Bank Holding Companies. 


States which prohibit Branch Banking 
and Bank Holding Companies. 
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unit of 10,075, compared with the 
national average of slightly over 
8,000. They have from four to eight 
times as many banking offices as 
Chicago. 

Because its banks cannot keep 
pace with the mounting demand for 
banking services, Chicago’s non-bank 
financial agencies have enjoyed spec- 
tacular growth, particularly in the 
years since World War II. 

For every bank in Chicago, there 
are 2.1 savings and loan associations, 
or more than twice the average in 
other large U. S. cities. 

For every Chicago bank, there are 
2.9 finance company offices — again, 
more than twice the average. 

There are more licensed currency 
exchanges in Chicago (562) than in 
the rest of the entire U. S. (501), 
which means that we have 7.2 ex- 
changes for every bank. 

There are more mobile check 
cashing operations in Chicago than 
in any other city, and there are more 
postal savings deposits in our Chi- 
cago post offices than in any other 
entire State — except, of course, Ili- 
nois. 


Hoarded Cash 


Underscoring those spreads, Pro- 
fessor Ezra Solomon, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, estimates — after 
a three-year survey — that Chicago- 
ans carry or hoard $300 million 
more in currency than a comparable 
number of people in any other ma- 
jor city. And he traces this im- 
pressive “float” to our increasing 


Unit Type Banking 


lack of adequate banking facilities. 
The startling growth of its non-+} 
bank financial agencies reflectss} 
Greater Chicago’s own economic ex-+j 
pansion in recent years. But suchiff 
agencies are not now, and were?l/ 
never meant to be, substitutes for’ 
comprehensive, one - stop banking 
service. 


Declining As Finance Center 


Running far behind its non- -bank jf 
competitors, Chicago banking is aloe 
losing stature as a national financialllh 
center. Here again, statistics make} 
the most effective witnesses: I 
In the period from 1949 throught} 
1957, the 100 largest banks in this} 
country showed a deposit growth off} 
42 per cent. In the same period, } 
total industrial sales in the Chicago ‘ 
metropolitan area increased 80 per} 
cent. But the combined deposit gainij 
of the Loop’s six largest banks ini} 
the same period approximated only/ 
11 per cent. For five other cities, , 
these were the deposit percentage: 


increases: 


Los*Angeles 22252 2 ees 
San Francisco 
Cleveland 
Detroit - 

New York 

Of the top 30 banks in the U. S.,, 
only two—the First National andl 
the Continental Illinois—are located! 
in Chicago. Virtually all of the} 
others are in cities permitting branchif 
banking. 

As recently as five years ago, our: 
two largest Loop banks stood fourth 
and eighth in the nation. Today,,J 
they are eighth and tenth. Withint 
two or three more years, at the pres-4 
ent rate of decline, no Chicago bank } 
will be among the Top Ten — the#! 
group to which so much of industry# 
looks for credit and in which the} 
great national companies carry their4 
major deposit accounts. 

2. Banking is a service industry, } 
in the strict sense of the term. Inj 
Chicago, however, it is no more than# 
a limited service—a fact which! 
moved Representative Paul J. Ran-} 
dolph to introduce House Bill 108 in; 
the current session of the Illinois 
General Assembly. 

Mr. Randolph is keenly aware of} 
Chicago’s banking Squeeze. His own} 
district, on the city’s Near North} 
Side, has only four banks to serve} 
more than 150,000 people. His bill, } 
drafted after years of intensive 
study, seeks to provide that any }) 
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| bank in Greater Chicago —i.e., the 


city proper and the semicircular area 
within 15 miles of the city limits — 
may establish branches within that 
area. 

We know that all banks and 
branches, state and national, are 
well regulated all along the line, as 
a matter of public safety. To protect 
existing banks against burdensome 
competition, H. B. 108 provides that 
before any bank can establish a 
branch anywhere, it must have the 
approval of the appropriate state 
and/or national supervisory authori- 
ties. The bill also contains a spelled- 
out prohibition against the opening 
of any new branch within a mile of 
another bank’s existing main office, 
except in these special cases: 

At a rail, bus, or shipping termi- 
nal, or major airport; at a perma- 
nent exposition center, where either 
of two cities that are close together 
has no bank; or in a heavily con- 
gested area, such as the Loop, where 
additional branches would obviously 
have no ill effects on existing banks. 

All four exceptions, it will be 
noted, have a timely and particular 
application to the Greater Chicago 
metropolitan area. 

H. B. 108 also has an equally 
specific safeguard against the estab- 
lishment of a branch in any area 
of more than a mile in width within 
which an existing bank is adequate- 
ly serving the convenience and needs 
of the community. 


No Undue Competition 


The combination of these provi- 
sions in the bill gives every reason- 
able assurance to each existing bank 
—large and small —that it will not 
be faced with undue competition 
from any new branch within its im- 
mediate trade area, or such further 
area wherein it is serving (in the 
opinion of the supervisory authori- 
ties) the public’s convenience and 
needs. 

Although it spells out—as_ re- 
quired by our legislative procedures 
—the mechanics of limited branch 
banking for Greater Chicago, H. B. 
108 is nothing more than permissive 
legislation. Its enactment by the 
Legislature means simply that the 
branch banking proposition will go 
on our general election ballot in 
November of 1960. At that time, the 


banking facilities so necessary to an 
area that, in the minds of many of 
us, is moving into the era of its 
greatest growth. A simple majority 
of those voting is all that is neces- 
sary. 

3. Opponents to H. B. 108 are 
striving to make the point that the 
bill’s enactment would lead eventu- 
ally to statewide branch banking. 
This assumption is completely with- 
out foundation. To extend branch- 
ing beyond the restricted Chicago 
area specified in the Randolph Bill 
would require a new act of the state 
legislature and another statewide 
referendum. Finally, any thought of 
state-wide branching disregards the 
economics of banking. It simply is 
not profitable for Chicago area banks 
to consider branches in the remain- 
der of Illinois, where there is one 
bank for each 5,700 people — an am- 
ple ratio. 


Strong Safeguards 


There also seems to be some fear 
that the permission for branch bank- 
ing provided for in the Randolph 
Bill might cause excessive banking 
competition in the Chicago area. 
These fears completely ignore the 
bill’s built-in safeguards against un- 
restricted branching. They overlook 
the long standing requirements that 
the location of branches of any na- 
tional bank must have the approval 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
State banks would be similarly regu- 
lated by the Illinois Director of Fi- 
nancial Institutions. 

Shortly after Representative Ran- 
dolph introduced his bill, on Febru- 
ary 10, a group of local banks — 
members of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation — formed the Chicago Area 
Bankers for Chicago Area Branch 
Banking. The group consists of the 
Loop’s two largest banks and 26 
other nearby and outlying institu- 
tions, large and small. Their chair- 
man is George R. Boyles, president 
of Merchants National Bank in 
Chicago. 

Last month, a group of non-bank- 
ers — Greater Chicago business ex- 
ecutives and community leaders — 
formed the Citizens Committee for 
Limited Area Branch Banking. Be- 
cause of my deep personal convic- 
tion that multiple banking facilities 
are so essential to our city’s further 
growth, I was pleased and privileged 
to accept appointment as the Com- 


TOMORROW'S HOTEL TODAY! 


CHICAGO'S NEW 


Se 


Now, a new ultra-modern 40-story 
skyscraper ideally located on the 
edge of Chicago’s famous loop— 
only minutes from the city’s most 
visited landmarks and activities. 

Executive House introduces many 
innovations that add new dimen- 
sions to luxury hotel living. 

@ PRIVATE OUTDOOR TERRACES 

@ ROOM-CONTROLLED AIR-CONDITIONING 

@ DIALING OUTSIDE FROM ROOM PHONES 

@ BAR-ETTES IN EACH ROOM 

@ TELEVISION AND HI-FI RADIO 

@ DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
Never before have hotel studio 
rooms and suites had such inspired 
decor. And you will join America’s 
most pampered hotel guests in the 
Executive Dining Room and Bar. 


Write for colorful brochure... 
to get complete information about 
this new concept in hotel living. 


Dept. C, 71 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
A. M. Quarles, General Manager 
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ATLAS WATCHMAN SERVICE, INC. 


Over a Quarter Century of Experience 
Licensed and Bonded 


Atlas offers a service tailored to your requirements. We sup- 
ply uniformed guards and watchmen who answer only to your 
officials — not identified with your own personnel. They are 


supervised by trained sergeants and inspectors. We assume all 
employee-employer responsibility including insurance coverage, 
social security, unemployment taxes and overtime. 


Cost Estimate of Plant Protection 
Made Without Obligation or Charge 


SERVICES BY ATLAS 


Temporary or Monthly Basis 


UNIFORMED GUARDS AND WATCHMEN 

JANITORS — PORTERS — MATRONS 

EXHIBITION AND CONVENTION SERVICE 
INDUSTRIAL PROTECTION AND MAINTENANCE CLEANING 


Monroe 6-1356 


1244 W. Washington Blvd. 


Alert 


Mfg. & Supply Co. 


1848 Wilmot Ave. 
Chicago 47, Il. 


Chicago 7, Ill. 


For 
Exceptional Service 


in connection with the 


Issuance of Steamship 
HUmboldt 9-7055 or 


e Air Tickets 


INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES gtk 


Hotel Reservations 


Specializing in 
Adhesive Problems Abroad 
x * 
Quick Passport & Visa 
Service 


RUBBER 


Let 
Spore aves me 


arrange your travel needs 


Distributor for 
United States Rubber Co. 


located at 
185 N. Wabash Avenue 


Suites 404-407 
e Phones: 


CE -8210; 11; 12; 
“WHEN WE DO A JOB ntral 6-8210; 11; 12; 13 
WE MAKE IT STICK” 


Our chemical engineers are at your 
disposal to solve your adhesive prob- 
lems. 


There is no fee entailed when book- 
ings are effected through our agency, 


mittee’s chairman. We now have 
125 members. Their number will 
grow as we intensify our efforts. 
These two groups, bankers and 
non-bankers, are completely inde- 
pendent of each other. But they 
have a common objective: Favorable 
action, by this Legislature, on the 
Randolph bill. We are not asking 


the Legislature to endorse branch ‘jj 


banking. We are asking simply that 
the proposition be placed on the 
next general election ballot, for the 
voters’ decision. 


Task of Committee 


Our task, as we see it, is one of ff 


education, now and in the future. 
We will shape our individual efforts 
toward, getting all pertinent facts 
before our legislators and our fellow 


citizens. At regular. intervals, we 


will remind the Legislature and the 
people that the final decision is the 
voter’s to make. 

Meanwhile, and in open pursuit 
of our objective, members of the 
Citizens Committee ask all con- 
cerned to let the people of Illinois 
evaluate the branch banking ques- 
t1on on its merits. 

4. One of the finer traditions of 
our American democracy has been 
our general willingness to debate 
controversial issues, as a means of 
achieving a free and informed ex- 
pression of public opinion. The 
people of Illinois have demonstrated 
over the years that, given the facts 
concerning a troublesome situation, 
they will take positive, remedial 
action. 

In the light of current events, 
members of the Citizens Committee 
are genuinely disturbed over the 
fact that so many Illinois bankers 
and businessmen are so divided on 
this branch banking proposition. It 
seems to us that a broad reappraisal 
of attitudes is in order, because it’s 
a sad commentary on the times when 
any element in a business will use 
an outmoded law to resist healthy 
competition. If restrictive laws are 
permitted to stand against one form 
of commerce, the way is open for 
such laws on other forms of com- 
merce. Eventually, such an economy 
will stagnate and die. 

Now, more than ever, banking 
and business must present a united 
front. Economic history is studded 


with instances where our extended 


differences diverted us from fulfill- 
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ing our responsibilities to the public. 
At such times, government has been 
| quick to assume all or part of those 
responsibilities. Once lost, they are 
increasingly difficult—frequently im- 
possible — to regain. 

All of us are engaged in one form 
_or another of public service. With 
the general exception of banking, all 
of us have been free to follow the 
movements of population and indus- 
try in the performance of our sery- 
ices. In every major metropolitan 
area save Chicago, banking has been 
a pace setter in such movements. 

Despite its best efforts, Chicago’s 
banking structure is demonstrably 
unable to keep pace. Its “plant and 
equipment” is immobile, frozen by 
a law that is more than a third of 
a century old. It will continue to be 
“locked in” until the people of IIli- 
nois vote some form of limited 
branch banking for the Greater Chi- 
cago area. 

Branch banking, on its record, 
means more convenient banking 
services and greater credit availabil- 
ity for both business and the indi- 
vidual. Its hallmark is not monopoly, 
but vigorous, healthy competition. 
Such competition has always meant 
and will continue to mean a strong- 
er, more prosperous economy for all 
of us. 

The whole branch banking propo- 
sition, as viewed by the Citizens 
Committee, is just as simple as that. 


Financing Mergers 


(Continued from page 17) 


er, when a workout year or two is 
needed to eliminate duplication of 
personnel or equipment or ware- 
housing, and to consolidate properly. 


In our experience the procedure | 


that has been used on acquisitions 
by smaller and medium-size com- 
panies, follows one of two lines if 
there is a shortage of ready cash: 

1. Assets, rather than capital stock, 
are purchased by the buyer who, 
in most cases, pays for the fixed 
assets over a five-to-ten-year period 
through a conditional sale or mort- 
gage transaction with the former 
owner. Cash needs involved in the 
merger are provided for by a simul- 
taneous loan from the commercial 
finance company, secured by ac- 
counts receivable, inventory and the 
purchased assets. 

Of course, the owning company 
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may not wish to part with its fixed 
assets on any such long-term ar- 
rangement. In that case, the com- 
mercial finance company will make a 
short-term loan on the assets, then 
replace the loan, as soon as possible, 
with a standard long-term mortgage. 

2. In the purchase of capital stock 
(rather than assets), a close working 
relationship with a bank is impera- 
tive. Since advances made by com- 
mercial finance firms are normally 
secured by assets, not capital stock, a 
bank must make the loan for the 
stock purchase. In such cases, the 
commercial finance company gives 
the bank a letter of commitment, 
stating that it will make a loan to 
the purchaser (generally within 60 
days), using certain assets of the pur- 
chased firm as collateral. This then 
allows the purchaser to liquidate the 
bank loan which was used to pur- 
chase the stock. 

In both procedures, all details 
must be worked out in advance with 
the sellers, the commercial finance 
company and in the latter case, with 
the bank. 

As an example of the first type 
of acquisition, a midwest situation 
might illustrate the point. A group 


of individuals desired to purchase 
a company whose principal products 
were sports equipment.. They wished 
to purchase the assets of the firm, 
not the capital stock. 

This group obtained a_ ten-year 
bank loan on the fixed assets, and 
James Talcott provided additional 
necessary funds equal to 50 per cent 
of the company’s inventory and 90 
per cent of its receivables. 


Liquidated Loan 


When the new owners took over 
the operation, they reduced inven- 
tory, cut overhead costs and in- 
creased profits. They reduced the 
original loan on inventory and re- 
ceivables, and in less than two years, 
liquidated it completely. The com- 
pany was then able to confine its 
debt to the unpaid portion of the 
long-term bank loan. 

Another example shows how the 
cooperation of the commercial fi- 
nance company and the bank en- 
abled a metal fabricating company 
to purchase the capital stock of an- 
other metal fabricator. 

The owners of the selling com- 
pany were advanced in age, and 
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looking for an opportunity to retire 
from active business life. The buying 
firm, with insufficient funds for the 
acquisition, received an unsecured 
bank loan to make up the purchase 
price. The bank, at the same time, 
received a letter of commitment from 
our firm, specifying that we would 
make a loan to the buying firm 
within 60 days, using certain assets 
of the corporation as collateral. This 
was done, and the funds were then 
used to pay out the bank loan. 

‘The next stage of this financing is 
now in progress. Our fixed assets 
part of the loan will be replaced by 
a long-term insurance company loan. 
It is contemplated that the bank will 
take over the remaining Talcott loan 


when the company is eligible for an 
unsecured line of credit. 

In all the complexity of mergers 
— particularly where smaller, pri- 
vately-held or closely-owned corpora- 
tions are involved—there are no sure 
and simple guideposts, just as there 
are no obvious and certain ways of 
running a business successfully. How- 
ever, experience indicates. that suc- 
cessful mergers are most often the 
result of carefully planned financing, 
arranged well in advance of M-Day, 
and covering the foreseeable con- 
tingencies. From there on, it is a mat- 
ter of making the newer, larger com- 
pany function more efficiently and 
successfully, without the added head- 
ache of financial worries. 


Needed: Revised State Revenue Article 
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the State, with ruinous economic 
consequences. 

For these and other reasons, all 
but a few States have abandoned 
the unclassified general property 
tax, replacing it with one variation 
or another of a classified property 
tax. 

As a practical matter, Illinois has 
also abandoned the unclassified gen- 
eral property tax prescribed by the 
present Revenue Article. For many 
years, tax assessors have proceeded 
as if the property tax were a classi- 
fied one with real estate, tangible 
personal property, securities and 
bank accounts all assessed at varying 
proportions of their actual value. 

The courts have devised theories 
by which the classified property tax 
so created has been rendered effec- 
tively immune from legal attack, 
notwithstanding that it plainly vio- 
lates the State Constitution. 

However, the theories upon which 
this immunity rests preclude legisla- 
tive or judicial supervision. The 
General Assembly must continue to 
enact laws on the theory that the 
property tax is still an unclassified 
one; and the courts must likewise 
proceed on the same basis. As a re- 
sult, in establishing classifications, 
and in determining the rates at 
which each category of property will 
be taxed, each assessor is largely a 
law unto himself. There is no legis- 
lative control. There is no legal 
guarantee that the classification must 
be reasonable. 

This entire development inevita- 
bly has interjected an air of cynicism 


and illegality into the administra- 
tion of the property tax as it relates 
to personal property — particularly 
intangible property. It has pro- 
duced a widespread disregard or eva- 
sion of the property tax except as 
it applies to real estate. 

The end result has been that real 
property bears almost the entire bur- 
den of the local property tax and 
that other forms of wealth largely 
escape taxation. 

The only non-property taxes per- 
mitted under the present Revenue 
Article are those on occupations, 
franchises and privileges. This limi- 
tation is a good deal less restrictive 
than it sounds. The Illinois Supreme 
Court has given these terms a very 
broad construction. 

There are probably very few taxes 
(other than income taxes levied, in 
whole or in part, on income from 
property), now imposed by other 
States, which Illinois could not du- 
plicate by means of some combina- 
tion of franchise, occupation or priv- 
ilege taxes. For example, the present 
Illinois sales tax takes the form of a 
Retailers Occupation Tax. As such 
it does not apply to a number of 
transactions (i.e., sales of tailor-made 
suits, custom-built machinery, and 
so forth) which would usually be sub- 
ject to a conventional sales tax. This 
does not mean, however, that such 
other sales are immune from tax; 
they could unquestionably be 
reached by other occupation taxes, 
if the legislature chose to impose 
them. 


Moreover, the present Revenue 


Commerce 


Article does not prohibit, as is some- 
ee thought to be the case, the 
evying of graduated taxes. For ex- 
ample, a graduated inheritance tax 
has been upheld. 

The present Revenue Article does 
require that property taxes be as- 
S 


sessed on the basis of value, and this 
has been construed to preclude a 
graduated income tax (and probably 
jany income tax at all) in so far as 
the income taxed might be derived 
} {rom property. Nonetheless, the Gen- 
eral Assembly could probably levy 
or authorize municipalities to levy 
} occupation taxes on salaries, pay- 
# ments for personal services, and like 
}sources of income. In addition, the 
fauthority to tax franchises (every 
(corporation charter is technically a 
} franchise) would permit a corporate 
) income tax. 


Non-property Taxes 


Thus, the restriction of non-prop- 
| erty taxes to those on occupations, 
) privileges and franchises does not 
} limit, to any marked degree, the tax- 
| ing power of the General Assembly. 
| Its principal effect has been, instead, 
j uncertainty as to the exact extent 
} of the legislature’s taxing power, 
} and the creation of anomalous and 
j unjust exceptions to many of the 
| taxes that have been imposed. 
Section | of the proposed revenue 
| article would eliminate the unwork- 
| able general unclassified property 
| tax prescribed by the present article. 
| Property would henceforth be classi- 
| fied for purposes of taxation. Cer- 
| tain of the classifications would be 
| specified in the revenue article; the 
balance would be left to the deter- 
mination of the legislature. 

Section 1 would establish two 
classifications—real estate and tangi- 
| ble personal property. Intangible 
| personal property would constitute 
one or more classes as the legislature 
might determine. 

The revenue article rejected in 
1952 and 1956 provided that real 
estate should constitute one class, 
| except that lands used for forestry 
| purposes and mineral rights might 
have been classified separately; it 
would also have permitted the classi- 
fication of tangible personal prop- 


| erty. These provisions were strenu- 
| ously attacked on the ground that 


_ they would lead to the discrimina- 
tory taxation of mineral rights and 
of various types of personal property, 
such as pipe lines, inventories, farm 
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equipment and the like. The present 
proposal obviates these objections in 
that all real estate, without excep- 
tion, would constitute one class, and 
all tangible personal property would 
constitute another. 

The legislature’s power to classify 
property for taxation would be lim- 
ited to intangible personal property. 
Even here, its power would be sub- 
ject to major restrictions. These re- 
strictions are stated both affirmatively 
and negatively. Classifications would 
have to be based solely on the nature 
and characteristics of the property; 
the classifications could not be based 
on the nature, characteristics or busi- 
ness of the owner or the amount or 
number owned. 

The proposed Section 1 would al- 
so provide that real estate and tangi- 
ble personal property would be 
taxed solely by valuation. This pro- 
vision is intended to accomplish two 
results. One is to leave the constitu- 
tional provisions with respect to the 
taxation of real estate unchanged 
from the present article. This ob- 
viates the charge made in 1956, that 
a new revenue article would elim- 
inate such de facto favored treat- 


ment as may now be extended to 
residential real estate. The other 
purpose is to avoid the charge, made 
against the 1952 and 1956 proposals, 
that a tax by yield might be sub- 
stituted for the present method of 
taxing real estate and tangible per- 
sonal property. 


Set by Statute 


The proposed Section 1 would 
also permit tangible personal prop- 
erty to be assessed and taxed inde- 
pendently of real estate. Conversely, 
it would permit a continuation of 
the present system under which 
tangible personal property is assessed 
at a different percentage of its real 
value than real estate. However, any 
such percentage would henceforth be 
set by statute rather than by the 
fiat of local assessors. 

The proposal would grant the 
legislature very broad discretion as 
to the taxation of intangible per- 
sonal property, within, of course, the 
restrictions on classification men- 
tioned above. Thus, the legislature 
might replace the existing personal 
property tax on securities with a 
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millage tax, or a recording tax could 
be substituted for the ad valorem tax 
on notes secured by mortgages or 
trust deeds. However, no tax by 
yield might be imposed. The legisla- 
ture might also permit a class of 
intangible personal property to be 
taxed in different ways by different 
local taxing bodies. 

The proposal contains a provision 
which would specifically prevent the 
taxation of tangible personal prop- 
erty at an effective rate greater than 
that levied upon real estate. How- 
ever, this restriction is not confined 


to tangible personal property, but 
would protect as well any class of 
intangible personal property taxed 
by valuation. 

Finally, Section 1 would permit 
the levy of excise taxes in lieu of 
personal property taxes on motor 
vehicles. Thus, a wheel tax, payable 
when the annual state license is 
secured, could be substituted for the 
ad valorem personal property tax on 
motor vehicles. Any such in lieu 
tax would have to be uniform with- 
in the territorial limits of the au- 
thority levying the tax. 
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Section 2 would permit the levying 


of sales and use taxes in addition to |}. 


the occupation, franchise and privi- 
lege taxes authorized by the present 
Revenue Article. This would permit 
the levy of a true sales tax, thereby 
eliminating the many anomalous ex- 
emptions which have resulted from 


the casting of our present sales tax | 
as an occupation tax. Similarly it} 
would permit the broadening of the }f 
present use taxes which must now be | 
cast as privilege taxes. The Section |p 
would require that all non-property | 


taxes be uniform as to class within 
the territorial limits of the authority 


levying the tax. This is a common ]f 


provision which is found in many 


state constitutions, and does not dif- | 


fer greatly from the similar lan- 
guage of the present Article. 


Section 2 would also permit, sub- | 


ject to a statewide referendum, the 
levy, either by the State or by local 


taxing bodies, but not by both, of } 
a uniform non-graduated tax on the | 


income of every person and corpo- 
ration. Any such tax would have to 
be a flat rate tax, without exemp- 
tions. The taxing of corporate and 
individual income would be linked: 


no income tax might be imposed on | 
corporations unless individuals were } 
likewise taxed, and the tax rate on — 


corporate income would be the same 
as that levied upon the incomes of 
individuals. 


Statewide Referendum 


The legislature could not levy or 
authorize the levy of such tax with- 


out first submitting the question to — 
the people at a statewide referendum, — 
and unless a majority of those voting © 
on the question approved the levy- / 
ing of such a tax. The proposition - 
to the electorate = 
would also have to specify the maxi- |: 
mum rate of tax which might be — 
levied or authorized. The referen- | 
dum might be in connection with a — 
general election, or a special election : 


thus submitted 


might be called for the purpose. 


This provision would permit a 


true, flat rate income tax upon both 
individuals and corporations, but 
only if specifically approved by the 
voters. Any other type of tax on or 
measured by income, whether flat or 
graduated, and whether cast as a 
franchise, privilege or occupation 
tax would be prohibited. 

There would be little change 


in Section 3 of the present Article. , 


For reasons of clarity, the ar- 
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jrangement of the Section has been 


somewhat modified without chang- 


jing its meaning. To the list of per- 


missive exemptions provided in the 
existing Section has been added 


household goods and personal effects, 
pension and welfare funds and non- 


profit hospitals. This would not re- 


quire the exemption of, say, house- 


hold goods, but would allow the 
legislature to exempt them, which 
exemption might extend to all 
household goods, or only to those 
worth less than a specified amount. 

In summary, there are three prin- 
cipal reasons why the proposed reve- 
nue article should be adopted. First, 
it would permit a lawful and work- 
able system of property taxation 
under which personal property, par- 


ticularly intangibles, might be made 
to bear its fair share of local taxa- 
tion. It would end the tolerated 
fraud and favoritism which presently 
characterizes the taxation of personal 
property. Second, by permitting the 
imposition of true sales and use 
taxes, it would eliminate many 
anomalous and unjust exceptions to 
such taxes. Third, it would afford 
protection against any form of grad- 
uated income tax, including those 
which might be levied under the 
present revenue article. Moreover, it 
would afford the further protection 
that any income tax would be sub- 
ject to referendum and that indi- 
viduals and corporations would have 
to be taxed together and at the same 
rate. 


How You Can Now Own Gold 


(Continued from page 22 


held in storage by the bank. All 
Canadian banks will store gold at a 
basic charge of 14 of 1 per cent per 
year for amounts up to $100,000; 
iz of | per cent for amounts from 
$100,000 to $500,000; and 1/16 of 1 
per cent per year for amounts over 
$500,000. Or you can rent your own 
safety deposit box at a Canadian 
bank and store as many gold bars 
as you want. 

Before the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change began trading in gold bars 
last month, it was possible to buy 


|} gold bars across the counter at any 


Canadian bank. One brokerage 
house at Toronto, Doherty Road- 


| house & Co., Ltd., began buying 
| gold bars for its U. S. and other cus- 


tomers last summer. Most gold bars 
being traded or bought from banks 


are sold by Canadian Copper Refin- 
| eries Limited, Toronto, a subsidiary 
| of Noranda Mines, and sales agent 


for Canadian gold mines. 
Every gold bar traded on the Tor- 


| onto Stock Exchange carries a serial 
| number and the stamp of Canadian 
| Copper Refineries. It comes from the 


refinery weighing approximately 32 


| ounces troy weight, but each bar 


is weighed for each transaction. 
Trading in gold-kilo bars is done 
at trading post 11 on the floor of 
the Toronto Stock Exchange. A 
buyer or seller can telephone the 


exchange and be directed to the 


trading post for the transaction: The 


“selling is on an_ over-the-counter 
‘basis, and trades are confirmed the 
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day of the sale between the buying 
and selling brokers. A commission 
is charged of $3.50 per bar, with a 
minimum of $5. Settlements of all 
transactions must be made by de- 
livery of the bars, accompanied by 
an assayer’s certificate, before 2 p.m. 
on the second trading day after the 
transaction. 

‘Trade in gold bullion is not new. 
It has been active in Europe for 
many years, though not on any stock 
exchange. There is a bullion ex- 
change in London, controlled by re- 
finers and private bankers. They 
meet once a day and set a price for 
the day, but do not publish sales 
volume. Exports are limited, and 
cannot be made by buyers living in 
sterling-currency countries. 

In France trade in gold is oper- 
ated by the Bank of France, and 
imports and exports are controlled 
by permit. In Switzerland all banks 
can do an over-the-counter trade in 
gold bars. There is no centralized 
gold market. 

Only in Canada and Switzerland 
is it possible today to walk into 
any bank and buy a bar of gold, 
either a 32-ounce or 400-ounce bar. 
The latter weighs about 25 pounds 
and is most common in Europe. In 
Canada it is produced by the Royal 
Canadian Mint at Ottawa. Trade in 
gold in England and France is also 
in the same units, and on the Lon- 
don Bullion Exchange 5,000 ounces 
of gold constitutes a board lot. 

The Toronto Stock Exchange has 
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sold gold mine shares for about 50) 
years before it began trading in the>}}) 
actual metal. Canadian gold is either: ' 
sold to the Royal Canadian Minti}i 
at $35 (U.S.)—less a service charge }} 
of about 20 cents—or on the free: 
market through Canadian Metal |} 
Mining Association, who “market” |/ 
for about 90 per cent of gold mines. }F 

The Toronto Stock Exchange has.jj 
established a price of $34 U.S.~ an 
ounce for gold-kilo bars for margin | 
purposes. It has ruled that the mini- | 
mum amount of margin which must If 
be obtained from customers on kilo jj 
bars shall be 100 per cent of the 
excess of the market price of a bar 
over the valuation set by the ex- 
change. The exchange has also ruled 
that selling brokers must be respon- 
sible for the weight and fineness of jf 
the kilo bar, or 400-ounce bar, de- 
livered. 

So whether you are looking for § 


Smt 
Sales 
Exceitine! 


He planned his a hedge against inflation or want to 
buy a gift for “the person who has 
Business Meeting everything,” you can find it—a Cana- | 
dian kilo bar of gold on the Tor- | 
. onto market. | 
in the 
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Room edge of American history is indis- 


pensable to good citizenship.” 


Business meetings of any size take on ° Midwest Publishing House — 

a special meaning when they are Through the efforts of a young man 
Stock held in the newly remodeled and who has always been in very much 
Yard Inn air-conditioned FourR-SEASONS ROOM of a hurry, Chicago has just become 
Home of the of the Stock Yard Inn. Excellent the home of the nation’s newest gen- 
Internationally Famous menu and moderate prices appeal eral book publishing house. The 
Sirloin Room to every sales budget! man is Robert B. Pennington, Jr., a 


36-year-old printing executive who 
grew up in Chicago and now claims 
Check Now for Availabilities...YARDS 7-5580 both Chicago and Cleveland as his 
“home towns.” The name of his new- 
est venture is Pennington Press, 
which has begun publication with a 
Spring list of 12 titles, will boost its 
list to 30 by year’s end. In estab- 
lishing Pennington Press in Chicago, 
Pennington is consciously and delib- 
erately aiming to break the East’s 
near-monopoly in the book publish- 
ing field and is convinced that new 
publishers and some old established 
houses will follow his lead. P 
Spring entries include three new 
juvenile series and a first novel, 
“Hobbledehoy’s Hero,” by Curtis L. 
Johnson. Plans for 1959 include ag- 
gressive merchandising of books in 
non-book outlets, such as supermar- — 
kets and drug stores. 
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iN THE month of March there were 
Ff! 46 projects announced for indus- 
}trial plant facilities in the Chicago 
} Metropolitan Area. This can be com- 
fpared with 24 projects in March of 
| 1958. The dollar value of these proj- 
}ects during the past month amounted 
pro $24,469,000, compared with $14,- 
7284,000 in March, 1958. 

{| In the first three months of 1959 
#the total dollar value of industrial 
pplant investment has amounted to 
1341,713,000, comparable to $41,749,- 
#000 in the same period of 1958. 

The types of projects covered in 


}these figures include newly con- 
}structed plants and warehouses, ex- 
} panded plant facilities, acquisition 
of land for future construction, and 
} acquisitions of existing buildings for 
} industrial purposes. 


| * Acme Steel Company, Riverdale, 
| has announced the modernization of 
its No. 2 hot strip mill and an in- 
}crease in steel-making capacity at 
}the Riverdale plant which will 
}amount to 125,000 tons annually. 
| The firm has just started production 
jin its first steel-making capacity at 
| this plant, and already can see the 
} necessity of increasing this produc- 
} tion. Plans also call for new finish- 
jing equipment in Riverdale which 
will improve the products of the 
| mill. 


| © Borg-Warner Corporation is ex- 
| panding its Calumet Steel Division 
| for additional steel ingot capacity. It 
| will include a new melt shop, two 
) electric steel-making furnaces, a roll- 
jing mill and other auxiliary struc- 
|} tures and equipment. It will result 
| in about 120,000 additional tons of 
) steel annually. 


|e Inland Steel Company has fi 
‘nanced a modernization and expan- 
| sion program at its Chicago Heights 
‘plant, the point of origin of this 
| steel-making firm. The work will in- 
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clude modernization of the rolling 
mills, the addition of new rolling 
stands and motors, and the exten- 
tion of two buildings and one new 
structure for housing additional 
equipment. The improved plant 
will make possible a three-shift oper- 
ation. This will increase employ- 
ment at the plant, which now has 
400 workers. 


e St. Regis Paper Company, New 
York has started construction of a 
165,000 square foot factory on a 16- 
acre site for its Ajax Box Division. 
The new structure will be utilized 
to make corrugated paper containers, 
and is located in Bridgeview Indus- 
trial District in the Village of 
Bridgeview. The plant will be served 
by the Indiana Harbor Belt Rail- 
road. ‘The Ajax Box Division is now 
located at 2210 S. Union avenue in 
the path of the new South Express- 
way. Ralph Stoetzel, architect and 
engineer. Miuller- Davis Company, 
general contractor. 


e Central Fibre Products Com- 
pany, Griffith, Ind., is adding 157,- 
000 square feet of floor area to its 
plant for production and warehouse 
purposes. The addition will approxi- 
mately double the floor space occu- 
pied by the firm, and approximately 
50 production workers will be added 
to the staff. The company makes 
molded pulp products such as pie 
plates, egg crate separators, packing, 
etc. 


e Arthur Winer, Inc., 957 Garfield 
street, Gary, is erecting a new 45,000 
square foot manufacturing plant for 
the production of men’s slacks and 
trousers. The new structure will also 
be located in Gary and was designed 
by A. Epstein and Sons, Inc. 


© General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has purchased a plant containing 
133,000 square feet of floor area at 


NEED 
WORKING CAPITAL 
FOR HIGHER PROFITS? 


TALCOTT 
HAS THE ANSWER 


Cash advanced 

on revolving 

fund basis on your 
accounts receivable, 
inventories and 
machinery 
Installment and 
lease sales 


$50,000 to Millions 


JAMES TALCOTT, ING. 


FOUNDED 1854 

209 S. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4 
Financial 6-1444 

NEW YORK DETROIT 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit Subways 
Traffic & Parking Railroad Facilities 
Expressways Industrial Plants 


Grade Separations Municipal Works 


Urban Renewol Port Development 
v 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 


WANTED TO BUY 


e Going business concerns 
e Confidential handling 
e $59,000,000 total sales since 1957 


Reference any Chicago bank 


J. J. HARRINGTON & 60. 


Business Brokers 

Atten.: J. J. Harrington, Jr. 

22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 
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CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY, B. C. COBB PLANT AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


served by UNITED ELECTRIC COALS 


Public utility and industrial executives in the middle west 
know from long experience they can have complete confidence 
in United Electric’s ability to meet their requirements eens 77) 
every way. Large tonnages. Coal prepared to specifications. 
Prompt deliveries. Flexibility in shipments by rail.and on the 
inland waterways. And efficient, helpful service. 


FIDELITY CUBA-BUCKHEART MARY MOORE 
domestic and industrial precision prepared coals No. 7 Illinois for industrial 
stoker coal and utility use 


BUFFALO CREEK RUBY 


washed West Kentucky washed West Kentucky 
No. 6 industrial and No. 11 for industrial and 
domestic stoker coal domestic use 


3-| THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO Acompanies 


CHICAGO, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Phone CEntral 6-6580 


PEORIA, Commercial National Bank Bidg., Phone 3-3711 « ST. LOUIS, Ambassador Bldg., Phone GArfield 1-3732 
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West Chicago, which will be used for 
making new food products currently | 
in the research stage. General Mills’ | 
present operations in Chicago will 
not be affected by the opening of 
this new plant. The company plans 
to start production in the fall of 
1959, after installation of equipment. 


e Zenith Radio Corporation has J, 
acquired a large one-story building © 
at 6501 W. Grand avenue which 
contains 111,000 square feet of floor 
area. The property includes some 
land across the street from the build- 
ing for parking facilities, and is 
served by the Milwaukee Railroad. 
William Kaplan Company and 
Sturm - Bickel Company are the 
brokers. 


¢ Capitol Packaging Company, 
Forest Park, has acquired a building © 
at 1501 N. 31st avenue, Melrose 
Park. The building includes 23,000 
square feet of floor area in which 
the company will produce its line of 
household and industrial chemical 
products. J. J. Harrington and Com- 
pany, broker. 


© Cooper Industries, Inc., 3722 W. 
North avenue, manufacturer of air- 
craft paint products, hardware, ac- 
cessories, covers, batteries and spark 
plugs, is erecting a new structure 
with 11,000 square feet of floor area 
in Centex Industrial District in Elk 
Grove Village. The firm will move 
its entire facilities to the new build- }j 
ing upon completion. Robert Bab- } 
bin, architect. Parker-Schwan, gen- 
eral contractor. 


¢ National Diecasting Company, — 
3635 W. ‘Touhy avenue, Lincoln- i 
wood, is adding 17,000 square feet 
of floor area for manufacturing of 
zinc and aluminum diecasting. Yost - 
and ‘Taylor, architect and engineer. 


e Fafnir Bearing Company, 3334 - 
W. Newport avenue, is erecting a 
new warehouse building in Harwood 
Heights for the distribution of ball 
bearings, transmissions and pillow 
blocks. Olsen and Urbain, architect 
and engineer. 


¢ Central Meat Company, 824 W. 
38th street, is adding 6,000 square 
feet of processing floor area to its 
plant, which was designed by Frank 
Polito and will be constructed by 
Lundsberg Construction Company. 
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$158 million plan to transfer 
i A the operations of four of Chica- 
20's downtown railroad stations to 
{ithe Union Station was submitted 
} March 25 at a meeting of Mayor 
} Daley with members of the Chicago 
} Railroad Terminal Authority and 
Wrailroad officials. Stations affected 
) under the proposed merger would be 
| the Dearborn, Grand Central, La- 
i Salle Street and Central depots. The 
| Chicago and North Western Railway 
j and the Randolph Street commuter 
j station of the Illinois Central Rail- 
} road would be the only central area 
] stations not included in the consoli- 
dation. The report was prepared by 
the engineering firms of DeLeuw, 
} Cather and Company of Chicago 
and Sanderson and Porter of New 
York. The plan would make avail- 
j able for redevelopment 158 acres of 
land south of the Loop with an 
estimated appraised value of $40 mil- 
j lion. Railroad officials will meet 
| with Mayor Daley again on April 
| 22 to express their views on the 
| proposal. 


© Senate Bills Would Allow Rails 
to Enter Motor, Air and Water Car- 
/ rier Business: Senator Butler of 
| Maryland has introduced three bills, 
| S. 1353, S. 1354 and S. 1355, propos- 
| ing to amend the Interstate Com- 
| merce Act and the Civil Aeronautics 
Act by removing certain restrictions 
as to persons who may engage in 
the business of a motor, air or 
water carrier. In explaining the bills 
on the floor of the Senate on March 
10, Senator Butler said: “I am in- 
troducing these bills specifically at 
the request of the railroad industry. 
By this means the railroad industry 
will be afforded the opportunity to 
present to the Congress the various 
arguments and circumstances which 
it believes make it necessary and 
appropriate for the railroads to be 
freed of these restrictions. Further- 
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more, at hearings incident to these 
bills, other transportation industries 
will be given an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views also. Introduction 
of this proposed legislation does not 
indicate any preconceived conclusion 
on my part. It is essential, in my 
opinion, however, that the American 
railroads be given this opportunity 
to express their views on the basis 
of specific legislative proposals with- 
out delay.” The bills have been re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


e St. Lawrence Seaway Tolls An- 
nounced: The St. Lawrence Seaway 
toll structure, announced by the 
United States and Canada, is on the 
basis recommended in a report re- 
leased last June by the seaway au- 
thorities of both countries. ‘The 
charge per gross registered ton of a 
vessel will be two cents from Lake 
Ontario to Lake Erie (Welland 
Canal), four cents from Montreal 
to Lake Ontario, total passage six 
cents. The charge per ton of bulk 
cargo will be two cents from Lake 
Ontario to Lake Erie (Welland 
Canal), and 40 cents from Montreal 
to Lake Ontario, total passage 42 
cents. On general cargo the tolls will 
be five cents from Lake Ontario to 
Lake Erie (Welland Canal), 90 
cents from Montreal to Lake On- 
tario, total passage 95 cents. 


e Hearing On Parcel Post Rate 
Increase To Be Resumed May 12: 
Hearing in No. 32158, Increased Par- 
cel Post Rates, 1957, will be resumed 
May 12, 1959, in Washington, DiGe 
before Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Examiner Burton Fuller. 
The case involves the petition of 
the Postmaster General for increases 
in 4th class (parcel post) mail rates 
averaging in excess of 17 per cent. 
The Post Office Department's case 
was presented at the initial hearing 


on the job... 


e Whether you’re a shipper, a trav- 
eler, or both . . . the BURLINGTON 
is eager and able to serve you effi- 
ciently and effectively. 


© Burlington’s fast diesel-powered 
freight trains will move your ship- 
ments carefully and expeditiously. 
And when you’re going West, 
Northwest, or Southwest, you’ll en- 
joy your trip if you go Burlington. 
Yes, the Zephyrs and other fine 
Burlington trains offer you travel 
that’s tops! 

e Every day, the Burlington is 
on the job—to serve you well... 


Everywhere Wrest! 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad 
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EMPLOYERS 


FOR 


COOKS 
ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
KITCHEN HELPERS 
CHEFS - MAIDS 
PANTRY WORKERS 
NURSES AIDES - PORTERS 


HOUSEMEN 
DISHWASHERS 
ORDERLIES - BUS BOYS 


Call the 
SERVICE OFFICE 


IMlinois State 
Employment Service 


371 W. Adams St. 
FRanklin 2-9384 


NO FEES CHARGED 


Robert T. Phillips & 


Associates, Inc. 


Distribution And 
Customer Service Specialists 


Scheduling 
Clerical - Manufacturing 
Warehousing 
Inventory Control 


Systems Designed and Installed 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Financial 6-7797 


TIN PLATE 


TERNE PLATE 


BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvado 8-4100 | 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


on February 17, 1959 by Dr. Irving 
J. Raines, Director of Division of 
Postal Rates, Bureau of Finance, 
and. Edmund J. Walsh, Assistant 
Comptroller for Accounting, Bureau 
of Finance. 


e Rep. Harris Introduces Resolu- 
tion For Annual National ‘Trans- 
portation Week: Representative Har- 
ris of Arkansas, chairman of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, has introduced 
H. J. Res. 294 which would author- 
ize the President to proclaim the 
week in May of each year in which 
falls the third Friday as National 
Transportation Week. In his re- 
marks on the House Floor, Repre- 
sentative Harris stated: “For one 
week each year it would be appro- 
priate that the American people be 
reminded that the transportation 
system of the United States, which 
is indispensable both to continuing 
economic development and adequate 
national defense, is strong and vigor- 
ous and always stands ready with 
its services to meet the needs of the 
Nation. Through this annual cele- 
bration, in which shippers, railroads, 
motor carriers, airlines, water car- 
riers, as well as those who labor in 
transportation, will participate, it is 
hoped that Americans everywhere 
will gain a better understanding and 
appreciation of the vitally impor- 
tant role played by transportation, 
in our everyday lives, our national 
economy, and in the national de- 
fense. We should be proud to recog- 
nize that this nation has the finest 
transportation system in the world, 
and the only such system in the 
world privately owned and operated. 
Observance of a National Transpor- 
tation Week should also remind 
Americans that all segments of our 


Dust Collecting and Fume Removal Systems 


Sheet Metal Fabricators 
Welding—Spot - Electric - Arc - Acetylene 


SEeley 3-2765 


1931 W. LAKE ST. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1900 


transportation system must remain 
strong if the maximum contribution} 
is to be made toward maintaining: 
a vigorous free enterprise econom 
in the United States.” 


e Rail All-Commodity Rates Sub-4 
ject to “Streamlined” Rule 10 Ap- 
proved: The Interstate Commerceq 
Commission, by a report and order 
in No. 31006, Eastern Central Motory 
Carriers Association, Inc. v. Akron, 
Canton and Youngstown Railroad 
Co., et al., found railroad all-com-j 
modity rates, in mixed carloads, | 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, andi 
subject to the so-called “streamlined” | 
Rule 10, not unjust, unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. The rates areg 
applicable between points in Cen-4 
tral territory, on the one hand, andi 
points-in Trunk Line and New Eng-# 
land territories, on the other. The? 
proceeding dates back to March 11, 
1952, when the Eastern Central Mo- 
tor Carriers Association filed a com-- 
plaint with the Commission attack- 
ing the level of the rail all-com-: 
modity rates. 


e Lake Michigan Diversion Bill 
Passes House: The Lake Michigan} 
water diversion bill, H.R. 1, passed! 
the House on March 13 by a vote off 
238 to 142. The Senate, on March 
18, by a roll call vote of 49 to 21| 
referred the measure to the Public: 
Works Committee for study. Oppo- 
nents of the bill argued that i 
should be directed to the Senate: 
Foreign Relations Committee. 
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e Increase in Express Rates Fromr 
Retail Store to Customer Suspended: ; 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended a proposed 15) 
per cent increase in express rates on{ 
shipments from retail stores to cus-- 
tomers, published in tariffs of the: 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. to be- 
come effective March 23, 1959. The: 
increase has been assigned for in-- 
vestigation under I. & S$. No. 7137,, 
Increased Express Rates-Retail Store: 
Traffic. 


e Alfred H. Reichman Named 
Member of Il. C.C.: Governor Strat-: 
ton has appointed Alfred H. Reich-. 
man of Champaign as a member of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
Mr. Reichman, who is a lawyer and 
secretary of the Champaign County 
Democratic Committee, will succeed 
the late Commissioner William Vic- 
ars. 
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Chicago-Overseas 


Ship Sailings 


| Vessel Line 
Continental Port Destinations 


Francisca Sartori 
Hamburg Chicago 
Prins. Willem III 
Fjell/Oranje 
S. S. Transontario 
Poseidon 
Laholm 
Swedish American 
Alstertal 
French 
Byklefjell 
Fjell/Oranje 
Virgilia 
Hamburg Chicago 
Weissenburg 
Hamburg American 
Rina 
Nordlake 
Luksefjell 
Fyell /Oranje 
Ville de Quebec 
French 
Reinhart L. Russ 
Hamburg American 
Leabeth 
Hamburg Chicago 
Christa 
Hamburg Chicago 
Fairwind 
Hamburg Chicago 
Byklefjell 
Fjell/Oranje 
M. S. Ingrid Weide 
Poseidon 
Rutenfjell 
Fjell/Oranje 
Erholm 
Swedish American 
Catherine Sartori 
Hamburg Chicago 
Rheinstein 
Hamburg American 
Maria 
Nordlake 
Prins. Willem Van Oranje 
Fjell/Oranje 
Clio 
French 
M. S. Transquebec 
Poseidon 
Volumnia 
Hamburg Chicago 
Duisburg 
Hamburg American 
M. S. Elisabeth Schulte 
Poseidon 
M/S Waldemar Peter 
French 


April 


Date 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


April 


April 


May 


May 5 


May 6 


May 7 


May 7 


May 7 


May 7 


May 8 


May 8 


May 
May 


May 


12 


13 


14 


14 


18 


20 


20 


20 
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BIG TOWS MEAN BIG SAVINGS 


The 8500 H.P. UNITED STATES can transport tows of up to 
40 barges—a load equal to the tonnage carried by 10 
freight trains of 100 cars each. 


“Super Performance” like this means that Federal Barge 
Lines can offer the efficiency and economy of barge trans- 
portation service to more shippers everywhere. 


TO LOWER YOUR FREIGHT BILLS... call 


Norman C. Horn 


FEDERAL BARGE LINES, INC. 


141 West Jackson WeEbster 9-5331 


THE GLEE CLUB 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
“One of the Outstanding Male Choruses of the Midwest”’ 


47th ANNUAL SPRING CONCERT 
May 27, 1959 8:15 P.M. 
Goodman Theatre 
EAST MONROE STREET IN GRANT PARK 
@ 
CONDUCTOR 


GREGORY KONOLD 
ACCOMPANIST 
THOMAS SAILOR 


Tickets on Sale at Association Headquarters. 


Norbert G. Hudoba, Glee Club Treasurer 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


30 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please send me tickets to the Annual Concert of the Glee Club. 


My check for $ 
ALL TICKETS 
$1.50 
ALL SEATS STREET 
RESERVED CITY, STATE 


United Kingdom Destinations 


Fredborg 
Swedish Chicago 
Fairhead 
Head 
Prins. Willem IV 
Fjell/Oranje 
Bengazi 
Concordia 
Rina 
Nordlake 
Prins. Frederik Willem 
Fjell/Oranje 
Manchester Faith 
Manchester 
Beechmore 
Furness Gt. Lakes 
Toronto City 
Bristol City 
Signeborg 


| ates 


Liverpool Liners eta: 


Monica Smith 

Swedish Chicago 
Manchester Prospector 

Manchester L. L. 
Palermo 

Ellerman’s Wilson 
Prins. Willem V 

Fjell/Oranje 
Maria 

Nordlake 
Grindefjell 

Fjell/Oranje 
M/S Waldeck 

Bristol City 
Ragneborg 

Swedish Chicago 
M/S Pinemore 

Furness Gt. Lakes 
Veslefjell 

Fjell/Oranje 


April 
April 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 


11 


18 


18 


A Vessel 
Liverpool] Liners BtdessJunes2 
A Vessel 


Fjell/Oranje June 8 
Caroline Smith 

Swedish Chicago June 9 
Prins. Willem II 

Fjell/Oranje June 16 

Scandinavian and Baltic 

Destinations 

Ravnefjell 

Fjell & Fjord April 27 
Fredborg 

Swedish Chicago April 27 
Erholm 

Swedish American April 30 
Monica Smith 

Swedish Chicago May 9 
Lyngenfjord 

Fjell & Fjord May 11 
Laholm 

Swedish American May 13 
Skogholm 

Swedish American May 19 
Ragneborg 

Swedish Chicago May 21 
Ternefjell 

Fjell & Fjord May 25 
Binny 

Swedish American May 27 
Vaxholm 

Swedish American June 5 
Skiensfjord 

Fjell & Fjord June 8 


Mediterranean Destinations 
Prins Johan Wilhelm Friso 


Niagara April 28 
M. S. Corinthian 
Ellerman Fabre April 28 


CURRENT 
RATE 


PER ANNUM 
ON SAVINGS 
INVESTMENT 
ACCOUNTS 


Insured safety 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
2007 W. 51st St., Chicago 9, III. 
PRospect 6-2546 


ALL 
SAVINGS 


(NSURED 
SAFE 


Highest dividends 


Stable value for savings 


Free-Save-By-Mail Service 


MONEY IN BY 10TH EARNS FROM THE 1ST 
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M. S. Marquette 


Ellerman Fabre April 29 
Pierre L-D 

Montship-Capo May 1 
Extavia 

American Export May 5 
Tamar 

Zim Israel May 5 
M..S. Exmoor 

Crescent May 7 
M. S. Michigan 

Ellerman Fabre May 9 
M. S. Anglian 

Ellerman Fabre May ll 
San Sebastiano 

Montship-Capo May 13 
M. S, Labrador 

Ellerman Fabre May 24 
Maria Teresa G 

Montship-Capo May 26 
M. S. Pandorian 

Ellerman Fabre May 30 
M. S. Joliette 

Ellerman Fabre June 2 


M. S. Antonio Terabocchia 


Crescent June 4 


Caribbean and South America 
Clemens Sartori 


Michigan Ocean April 27 
Santa Regina 

Grace April 27 
Santa Alicia 

Grace May 4 
Heinrich Schulte 

Transcaribbean May 8 

Red Sea and Persian Gulf 

Thunderbird 

Crescent May 7 


161 Private Charities 


(Continued from page 16) 


fact, too, that Chicago’s welfare needs 
are increasing and undoubtedly will 
continue to increase in the foresee- 
able future. Our plants and com- 
mercial establishments need and en- 
courage the steady flow of new 
workers. But, as we all know, this 
steady flow of new workers brings 
with it thousands of persons yearly 
who are not equipped or trained for 
city living. Many of them desperately 
need the help of our welfare agen- 
cies if they are to become valuable 
workers, useful citizens —a credit to 
our city. A substantial part of the 
money received by the Community 
Fund goes to care for these people 
during their period of adjustment 
to urban life. 


Increasing Responsibility 


Yet at the same time that these 
lower-income families are moving 
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in, middle-income families are mov- 
ing out — to the suburbs. This means 
that while the numbers of those who 
need the services of our welfare 
agencies — but are unable to pay for 
them — are swelling, the number of 
those who are able to support the 
agencies dollarwise is diminishing. 
| This throws an increasing share of 
| the responsibilty for agency support 
upon business not only for direct 
‘company contributions but for con- 
ducting well organized campaigns 
for contributions from employes. 

The trouble is that far too many 
firms and far too many employes are 
either giving too little or else noth- 
ing at all. Only a comparatively few 
Chicago firms conduct employe cam- 
paigns, yet it is in the area of in- 
dividual contributions that we have 
failed the most. Many higher-paid 
employes aren’t giving enough, and 
thousands upon thousands of other 
employes aren't giving anything. 
The answer obviously is for every 
single firm to conduct employe cam- 
paigns and make it easier for their 
personnel to contribute by means of 
payroll deductions. 


Fair Share 


Too much of the load has to be 
carried every year by the same com- 
panies. They're glad to do their 
share. But they can’t be expected 
to do the entire job. The rest of 
Chicago’s firms and their employes 
must shoulder their fair share of the 
load. 

Of the little more than $12 million 
raised by the Joint Appeal Campaign 
last fall, $7 million came from cor- 
porate gifts and $3,500,000 from em- 
ploye contributions. The balance 
came from various individuals and 
| foundations. Some firms were very 
generous in their contributions, 
others were not. Some employes were 
likewise very generous in their giv- 
ing, others not so. Frequently the 
attitude of top management seemed 
to be the determining factor in their 
degree of generosity. 

Only 15,000 companies out of al- 
‘most 100,000 business establishments 
of all types in the city of Chicago 
made gifts. Of the $7 million of com- 
pany gifts, $5,700,000 was contrib- 
uted by 700 firms. It was also from 
these same companies that the bulk 
of the employe contributions came. 
_ And considerably more than half of 
| this $5,700,000 corporate sum was 
~ contributed by approximately 50 of 


these 700 firms. If each of the firms 
that failed to contribute had just 
given “a few” dollars, or if all the 
firms that contributed had raised 
their contributions just “a few” dol- 
lars, or if each employe who con- 
tributed had raised his donation just 
50 cents, this emergency drive for 
more funds would never have had 
to be launched. Note that I say “or” 
each time. It’s that simple. 

Our problem, then, is to educate 
management — and to educate man- 
agement to educate its employes — 


~“ 


on the vital importance of support- 
ing our private welfare agencies 
through the Joint Appeal Campaign. 
We must be able to do this by next 
fall — the crucial year in the history 
of the fund drive. We cannot afford 
to fail again. If we do, these agencies 
which are so vital to the welfare of 
the community will face a_ bitter 
struggle to survive. Some may not. 
Others may be forced to look to gov- 
ernment for support. And that will 
means higher taxes and one more 
creeping step toward socialism. 


SYMBOL 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PRE-ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 


of the most 
economical way 
to build well... 


john f. chapple and company 


Villa Park, Illinois 


e AUstin 7-2927 
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Association photographed in action 
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At an informal meeting during the 22nd World Trade Confer- 
ence are (left to right) Conference Treasurer Stuart D. Nel- 
son; Conference Deputy Chairman Charles A. Meyer; Congress- 
man Hale Boggs (D., La.); Adlai E. Stevenson, Democratic 
Presidential Candidate in 1952 and 1956; Conference Vice 
Chairman C. C. Crittenden and Conference Secretary Robert 
L. Bean 


Norman. Kraeft (right), Chairman of the Association’s Agri- 
cultural Council and Merritt E. Hill .(center), General Man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Company’s Tractor and Implement Divi- 
sion, welcome Adin Hester, National President of the Future 
Farmers of America to Chicago. The Agricultural Council 
hosted the group of young farmers during a recent visit 


A research team of experts under the direction of Dr. Joseh 
A. Russell (second from left), head of the Department of Ge- 
ography of the University of Illinois, has launched a nine- 
month survey to determine the opportunities for industrial 
growth in the Chicago Area resulting from the opening of the 
new St. Lawrence Seaway. Dr. Russell last month outlined his 
plan to members of the Industrial Development Committee. 
With him are (left to right) Ira J. Bach, Commissioner of the 
Department of City Planning; Richard Nowinson, Chairman of 
the Illinois Industrial Advisory Board, and Thomas G. Ayers, 
Vice President of the Association’s Industrial Development Di- 
vision. The survey is being sponsored by the Association and 
the Illinois Division of Industrial Planning and Development 
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Currently under consideration by the Association’s Zoning 
Committee are provisions of the proposed Comprehensive 
Amendment to the Cook County Zoning Ordinance for unin- 
corporated areas. Richard Babcock (standing, right), Chair- 


man of the Committee, here meets with the Subcommittee on 
Manufacturing Provisions working on recommendations for 


submission to the Cook County Board of Trustees 


Governor William G. Stratton discusses the results of a study 


made by the Randolph Commission, which examined ‘special 
problems facing the Chicago Metropolitan Area, with (left to 
right) Association Board Members George L. Irvine and Bert 
R. Prall, Chief Executive Officer Thomas H. Coulter and Asso- 
ciation President, Paul W. Goodrich 


Plans for Chicago’s participation in celebrating the opening of 
the new St. Lawrence Seaway are studied at the Association’s 
22nd World Trade Conference by Captain John Manley, Direc- 
tor of the Department of the Port of Chicago, Lewis L. Castle, 
Administrator of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, and Robert L. Bean; Director of the Association’s 
World Trade Division 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Association News 


FAIR TICKETS IN ADVANCE AT 1/3 SAVING 


Firms plan to stimulate business, build good-will, through advance consignment sale 


DVANCE sale of tickets to large 

firms for the Chicago Interna- 
ional Trade Fair at a 33 1/3 per 
rent saving will enable Chicago area 
jousinessmen to capitalize on 1959’s 
joiggest and most significant civic 
Invent. 
| This was announced by Richard 
RRevnes, Managing Director of the 
air, who said that blocks of tickets 
will be available to firms on a con- 
j.,ignment basis for re-sale or use as 
ithe consignee firm desires. 
| Individual admissions at the box 
office on Navy Pier during the 
Fair, July 3-18, will be. priced at 
$1.50. Purchased in advance through 
this plan the cost will be $1.00 per 
admission. 

“Several large firms are planning 
co buy tickets in advance and sell 
them to employes at even lower 
trices,” Revnes said. 

' “One firm has indicated it will 
give tickets to employes as part of 
ts Industrial Relations program.” 


. 


April 


Revnes said that one large sales 
organization is planning to send 
complimentary tickets to the family 
groups of all its clients. 

“Several other firms,” he contin- 
ued “will set up ticket windows in 
their places of business as a conven- 
ience for their customers, selling the 
tickets at a discount. Thus their 
customers will avoid standing in line 
at Navy Pier and will save substan- 
tially on Fair admissions. These 
firms will benefit through increased 
trafic in their places of business and 
in good will of customers.” 

Revnes also said that another 
business organization had indicated 
it would use Fair tickets as gifts to 
merchandise its products. 

The Chicago International Trade 
Fair will be the Official National 
Celebration for the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and will draw 
visitors from all parts of the world. 
In addition to exhibits of products 
from many of the nations of the 


world, the Fair visitors will see one 
of the most unusual and _ largest 
arrays of talent ever to be presented 
as free entertainment. 

Among the exotic acts announced 
by Revnes as part of the free enter- 
tainment are: ‘The Ceylonese Fire 
Dancers from Ceylon, Maori Aborigi- 
nal Dancers from New Zealand, 
Haitian Voodoo Dancers, a Japanese 
Ballet, a Chinese Opera troupe, the 
Ballets De Paris, African Warrior 
Dancers, Spanish Flamenco Dancers, 
a Hong Kong Singing Sensation. 

More familiar entertainment in- 
cludes: The International Water Ski 
Ballet, International Water Thrill 
Show, International Travel Films, 
the International Beauty Queens 
Pageant, Marching Military Bands, 
Parades, Nightly Fireworks Spectacu- 
lars, The Gold Cup Yacht Regatta, 
the sensational Air Force Thunder-. 
birds and visits aboard the units of 
the U. S. Fleet, including subma- 
rines anchored off Navy Pier. 
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Sikorsky to Speak at 


Helicopter Conference 


ERONAUTICAL pioneer Igor 

I. Sikorsky will address the 
closing luncheon session of the Heli- 
copters in Commerce and Industry 
Conference to be held ‘Tuesday, 
May 5 in the Grand Ballroom of the 
LaSalle Hotel. 

Sponsored by the Association, the 
Conference will open at 10 a.m. in 
the Century Room of the LaSalle. 
Experts will speak on heliport plan- 
ning, helicopters in industry, heli- 
copter developments and corporation 
experience with helicopters. 

Sikorsky, retired engineering man- 
ager of Sikorsky Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation, is one 
of the best known and best loved 
figures in aviation. He continues to 
serve the company in a consulting 
capacity. 

Sikorsky, born in Kiev, Russia in 
1889, is a contemporary of Bleriot, 
Feber and other European aviation 
pioneers. The Red Revolution put 
an end to his career in Russian avia- 
tion. He fled to France and later 
came to the United States where he 
launched the Sikorsky Aero Engi- 
neering Corporation. 


An Invitation to Join 


Association members who en- 
joy singing are cordially invited 
to become members of the Associa- 
tion Glee Club prior to its annual 
concert at the Goodman Theater 
May 27. 

The Glee Club, organized in 
1911, is directed by Gregory 
Konold. Members meet Monday 
nights at 7 on the 15th floor of 
the Field Building for researsal. 
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Paul W. Goodrich To 
Head Delegation 
To Annual. U.S. Chamber 


of Commerce Meeting 


Four-Day Sessions 


Start April 26 


HE <Association’s official delega- 

tion to the Annual Meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, April 26-29 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be headed by 
Paul W. Goodrich, Association Pres- 
ident and President of Chicago Title 
& Trust Co. 

Included in the official delegation 
will be James-C. Worthy, Associa- 
tion Vice President for Commercial 
Development and Vice President of 
Sears Roebuck & Company; Holman 
D. Pettibone, member-of the Asso- 
ciation’s Senior Council and Chair- 
man of Chicago Title & Trust Co.; 
Joseph E. Magnus, Association Direc- 
tor, Chairman James S. Kemper & 
Company; George L. Irvine, Associa- 
tion Director, Commercial Vice 
President of General Electric Com- 
pany; Charles B. Randall, Associa- 
tion Vice President for Governmen- 
tal Affairs, Tax Attorney, National 
Gas Pipeline Company of America 
and Ferrel M. Bean, President of 
Ferrel M. Bean & Associates, Inc. 

Other Association members are 
expected to join the official delega- 
tion. Any member who expects to 
be in Washington April 26-29 is 
cordially invited to attend. 

A feature will be.a reception and 
dinner for the Illinois Delegation to 
Congress. It is jointly sponsored by 
the Association, the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association and the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce. 


Association Glee Club 


Many meet for fun and fellow- 
ship at dinner in the Atlantic 
Hotel at 6 p.m. Mondays. 


Anyone interested in singing, 
regardless of age or experience, 
is invited to meet at either place 
with present members. Further 
information may be obtained by 
calling Carl H. Ruether at DO 
3-0251. 


Thomas Coulter (left) 


receives good-will] 
present from Dr. Gruber 


Austrian Gratitude To 
U.S. Expressed In Book | 


Jif O THE Unknown mela 
Taxpayer’ is the dedication of 

the book presented to Thomas H. 
Coulter, Chief Executive Officer of } 
the Association by Dr. Guenther R. | 
Gruber, Austrian Trade Delegate in | 
Chicago, following its presentation } 
to President Eisenhower by the Aus-4} 
trian Ambassador to the United} 
States. : 
The title of the book, “Ten Years i} 
of ERP in Austria 1948 to 1958, Eco--} 
nomic Aid — A Tool of International | 
Goodwill” summarizes something)} 
Austrians are grateful for. | 
“The Marshall Plan has been an}} 
effort of world-wide significance,” ’} 
Austrian Chancellor Julius Rabb»| 
writes in the book’s preface. “The: 
magnanimous aid of the American: 
people has put an end to the seem-- 
ingly inevitable decline of the old! 
continent. Today, there can be no 
doubt about the fact that without | 
this aid Europe would have been# 
engulfed by poverty, suffering andj) 
chaos.” 4 
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HICAGO - HOST TO 
HE WORLD OFFERS 
BIGGEST SHOW ON 
ARTH 


{City to be world capital 
\of entertainment in 1959 


HICAGO as Host to the World 
in 1959 will greatly enhance its 
reputation as world capital of sum- 
fmer entertainment and _ recreation, 
jaccording to William B. Horstman, 
chairman of the Visitors Bureau 
ommittee of the Association. 

“No other city has anything to 
}eompare with Chicago’s entertain- 
iment program in June, July and 
August,” Horstman said. 
Spearheading an impressive list of 
yMass spectator attractions scheduled 
“or the three summer months is the 
Association-sponsored Chicago Inter- 
Paational Trade Fair, the Chicago 
{Tribune Charities-sponsored All- 
mtar Football Game and Chicagoland 
(Music Festival; The Daily News- 
feponsored Sailing Regatta and the 
fhun-Times-sponsored Lincoln Park 
orse Show and the Pan-American 
ames, Horstman pointed out. 

The Visitors Bureau Committee 
currently is enlisting the aid of 
very Chicago enterprise with a stake 
in the travel business, to promote 
hicago’s summer attractions 
shroughout the 49 states and abroad. 
More than 100 firms have already 
wolunteered their services, Horstman 
said. 

The Visitors Bureau will send the 
complete list of Chicago events 
scheduled for 1959 to anyone re- 
questing it. It is also available 
through cooperating companies 
which include railroads, air lines and 
bus lines serving Chicago and hotels, 
asoline companies and central area 


wetail stores. 


News-making Association activities 
kare more quickly disseminated to 
sall major newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television stations fol- 
lowing the recent installation of 
‘teletype facilities. Public Relations 
PSecretary, Catherine Chimpoulis, 
here completes the transmission of 
a news story 
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CLUB INTERNATIONAL ABOARD THE M. S. “PRINSES IRENE” 
FOR CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR JULY 2-18 


Members may entertain clients aboard new 
luxury Netherlands liner built for seaway trade 


HE “Prinses Irene,” new luxury 

liner from the Netherlands, will 
become an exclusive “Club Inter- 
national” for exhibitors, buyers and 
Chicago businessmen during the Chi- 
cago International Trade Fair July 
2-18, according to Richard Revnes, 
Managing Director of the Fair. 


Described as the most luxurious 
passenger-cargo ship ever to enter 
the Great Lakes, the “Prinses Irene” 
will offer cabin accommodations to a 
limited group during the Fair. 


Completely air-conditioned, with 
spacious decks and lounges, library 
and bar, the ship will provide mem- 
bers with an inviting private club 
in which to relax and conduct busi- 
ness. There will be complete bev- 
erage service and a variety of gour- 
met snacks will be served in the 
ship’s dining room. 

“Club International” membership 
serves as season pass for two to the 
Fair with access to all exhibits and 
entertainment during both trade and 
public hours. Membership cards are 
completely transferable within a 
firm or organization. Membership 
admits two aboard the “Prinses 
Irene” at any one time and individ- 
ual daily memberships will be avail- 
able for members wishing to enter- 
tain large groups. 

“Club International” will offer an 
array of brilliant entertainers from 
the clubs and theatres of Europe, 


Africa, Asia and Latin America 
throughout its daily hours of opera- 
tion, 1] a.m. to 10:45 p.m. 

The sun-shaded deck lounges will 
provide a perfect vantage point from 
which to watch the arrival of Brit- 
ain’s Queen Elizabeth, the 28 ship 
U.S. Navy flotilla, Canadian and 
British Naval vessels and cargo ships 
from around the world as well as the 
great entertainment spectacles and 
colorful pageantry of the Fair. 

Many Chicago businessmen have 
already made reservations for mem- 
bership in “Club International,” ac- 
cording to Revnes. Memberships will 
be allotted on a season basis for ex- 
hibitors and on a daily basis for 
buyers. Because space is restricted, 
even on this huge 460 foot liner, a 
limited number of memberships can 
be issued. These are offered to busi- 
ness and civic leaders, the diplomatic 
corps, government officials and Fair 
exhibitors. Memberships will be ac- 
cepted only until such time as 
capacity has been reached. The 
“Prinses Irene” will not be open to 
the tens of thousands of people at- 
tending the Trade Fair. 

Chicago will be the American 
home port of the “Prinses Irene,” 
owned by the Fyjell-Oranj Line. A 


‘sister ship the “Prins Willem van 


Oranj” will also ply the Great Lakes 
and the Seaway this year and the 
“Prinses Margriet” is scheduled for 
its maiden voyage in 1960. 
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John K. Langum (right), Vice Presi- 
dent of the Association’s Business, 
Research and Statistics Division, con- 
gratulates Paul W. McCracken follow- 
ing his talk before the 6th Annual 
Statistical Conference. Looking on is 
Leonard S. Silk, Economics Editor, 
Business Week Magazine 


FOUR-WAY ASSAULT ON INFLATION URGED BY CONFERENCE SPEAKER 


Midwest Conference on Forecasting Hears Professor Paul W. McCracken 


ONG term price stability is essen- 
L tial for healthy economic growth 
in America, Prof. Paul W. Mc- 
Cracken, Ph.D. of the University of 
Michigan told delegates to the sixth 
annual Midwest Conference on Fore- 
casting, sponsored by the American 
Statistical Association and the Asso- 
ciation March 26. 

In his first public address since 
leaving the President’s three-man 
Council for Economic Advisors, Mc- 
Cracken warned that acceptance of 
creeping inflation as an objective of 
national economic policy “would 
put vigorous and orderly economic 
growth in jeopardy.” 

McCracken recommended a four- 
way assault on the long-term threat 
of inflation. Congress, he said, should 
amend the Employment Act to in- 
clude “reasonable stability” of gen- 
eral price levels as one objective of 
national economic policy. 

Second, he called for reforms in 
federal budgeting procedures. The 
President, he said, would have the 
power of item veto, while Congress 
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Association 
Backs Passage 
of Gifts to 
Minors Act 
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should have some means for passing 
on the total budget as well as on 
each specific item. 

Third, McCracken indicated com- 
mittees recently named by the Presi- 
dent will “strengthen the basis for a 
more stable price level.” ‘These in- 
clude the Cabinet Committee on 
Price Stability for Economic Growth, 
headed by Vice President Nixon, 
and the Saulnier Committee, known 
formally as the Committee on Goy- 
ernmental Activities Affecting Prices 
and Costs. 

Fourth, he said, ““We must come 
to grips in a more candid and real- 
istic way with the problem of creep- 
ing costs.” 

McCracken indicated rising labor 
costs rather than corporate profits 
lay at the root of this problem. He 
said: “The evidence does not sug- 
gest that ‘excessive’ profits generally 
have played a very large role in the 
rise in the price level that began in 
1955. We would be less than candid 
with ourselves if we were to ap- 


HE Gifts to Minors Act, provid- 

ing for the making of gifts of cash 
and securities to minors under a cus- 
todianship, now pending in the 
Illinois Legislature has been en- 
dorsed for enactment by the Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors. 

This law, if enacted, would make 
it easier for a greater number of 
parents to buy common stock for 
their children and for other adults 


proach this problem on the assump- 4 
tion that pricing practices of busi-: 
ness constitute the major general. 
source of .. . inflation.” | 

While the wholesale prices of in- + 
dustrial materials and depreciation 
charges have both increased since ‘| 
1955, McCracken said: “We must} 
recognize the persistent rise in labor * 
costs per unit of output, which are’ 
about three-fifths of total costs, con-:| 
stitutes the most important and most | 
troublesome aspect of this cost prob- - 
lem. 

Between 1953 and 1957, he noted,, 
wages increased 10 per cent per unit: 
of output, while profits declined 4- 
per cent. In the 1955-57 interval, - 
wages per unit rose 9 per cent, while: 
profits dropped 10 per cent. 

During the recent recession, Mc-- 
Cracken continued, average hourly « 
earnings increased 414 per cent — 
“even during a year primarily char-* 
acterized by declining business activ-- 
ity, it was not possible to limit the: 
rise in wage rates to the long-run: 
rise in productivity.” 


to make gifts to minors. The act 
was initially promulgated by the: 
National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws andi 
was approved by the American Bar: 
Association. 

It is now the law in 44 states, the4 
District of Columbia and Hawaii. 
Presently the law is in various phases 


of passage in the remaining four) 
states. 
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REAR ADMIRAL E. B. TAYLOR, 


Task Force Commander 


jaubmarines will also be included in the fleet 


PUBLIC INVITED ABOARD 
FOR INSPECTION 


FLOTILLA 10 SALUTE 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


A. THE invitation of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, the United States 
Navy will send a flotilla of 28 war- 
ships to Chicago for the 1959 Inter- 
national Trade Fair. 

The vessels will start arriving in 
Chicago on July 2, will be fully 
massed at Navy Pier on July 6, and 
will remain until July 10. 

Traditional naval ceremonies will 
take place July 4th and in all likeli- 
hood will greet the arrival of Queen 
Elizabeth of Great Britain on July 
6th. The City of Chicago plans a 
21-gun salute in the Queen’s honor. 
Also, on July 6th, the flotilla will be 
massed together for the first time in 
any city on its 24-port Great Lakes 
tour. 


Lighting Effect 


Each night during the flotilla’s 
stay the vessels will play searchlights 
upon the Fair at Navy Pier Exhibi- 
tion Hall, illuminating the pier from 
arc lights aboard the cruisers and 
signal search lamps aboard destroy- 
ers. 

Rear Admiral E. B. Taylor, Com- 
mander of Destroyers, Atlantic Fleet, 
will be Task Force Commander. 
Under his command will be two 
destroyer squadrons, one amphibious 
squadron and four submarines. 

Ships participating in “Operation 
Inland Sea’ will be the cruiser 
Macon, guided missile carrier; the 
frigate Mitscher; destroyers Ault, 
Dupont, Forrest Royal, Haynsworth, 
Henley, Keith, J: P. Kennedy. aise 
Putnam, Roberts, Rowan, Sherman, 
Waldron, C. R. Ware, Warrington 
and Weeks; submarines Corsair, 
Quillback, Sablefish, and ‘Torsk, and 
amphibious ships Cambria, Donner, 
Kleinsmith, Oglethorpe, Sam Mar- 
cus, Suffolk County and Terrebonne 
Parish. Most of these ships will be 
open for public inspection. 
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Recognition of a job well done was paid to former Chairman of the Association's 
Cleaner Chicago Committee, Raymond T. O'Keefe, Jr., Executive Vice President of 
Kropp Forge Company. He was honored by Mayor Daley (left) and Fred K. Hoehler, 
Co-chairman of the Mayor’s Citizens Committee For a Cleaner Chicago, at a luncheon 
on March 24. Among Mr. O’Keefe’s accomplishments was the initiation of the 
“Industrial Good Neighbor Awards’’ program honoring Chicago firms for their 
cooperation in the community-wide effort 


S TRADITIONAL as the ar- 
A rival of the first robins, Chi- 
cago’s 47th Spring Clean-Up, Paint- 
Up, Light-Up, Plant-Up campaign 
gets underway April 19 and con- 
tinues through May 2. 

Participating will be community 
organizations, business, industry and 
more than a half-million school chil- 
dren in cooperation with Mayor 
Daley’s Citizens Committee for a 
Cleaner Chicago. This year’s win- 
ning slogan, “Do It Yourself! — 
Keep Chicago Clean,” was submitted 
by Lee Val Vodicka of the Burbank 
School. 

The Association’s Cleaner Chicago 
Committee, under chairmanship of 
Philip C. Biggert, Vice President of 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark, Inc., is 
coordinating the Schools’ participa- 
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tion and the Industrial Good Neigh- 
bor phases of the campaign. Contests 
for clean-up slogans, oratorical com- 
petitions and school projects will be 
climaxed by the Annual Achieve- 
ments Luncheon to be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of Hotel Sherman 
June 4. At that time the 1959 Award 
for the “Industrial Good Neighbor” 
of the year will be made for out- 
standing leadership in plant beautifi- 
cation efforts. 

A highlight of the intensive cam- 
paign will be the annual All Chicago 
Clean-Up Parade on State Street 
Saturday, April 21 beginning at 10 
a.m. with marching units, bands and 
special floats. Theme of the Parade 
is: “Chicago — Host to the World in 
D9; Let’s AH. Work Together to 
Make It Shine.” 


Mrs. Arthur Rubloff and Mrs. Richard W. Prendergast (left to right) pour coffee for 
delegates to National Health Forum at Palmer House March 17. Delegates from 
Puerto Rico are Dr. Natalio Bayonet, Dr. L. E. Ramos Yardou and Dr. Hiram Yagquez. 
Edward C. Logelin, vice president of U. S. Steel, and vice president for Health 
Education and Welfare of the Association was chairman of the local committee 
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Calendar of Association Events 


Calumet Board of Realtors, Inc.; Thomas H. Coulter speaking 
on “Money Up the River?” 


Research Clearing House Committee Luncheon Meeting; Har- 
old M. Mayer, Chairman. Speaker: George Cloos, Industrial 
Economist, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. Topic: “Re- 
search Activities of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago” 


Membership Luncheon Meeting; W. F. Wallace, Jr., President, 
Wallace Press, Host , 


Aviation Committee Luncheon Meeting; Frank E. Quindry, 
Chairman. Speaker: Captain R. A. Stone. Topic: “Air Traffic 
Congestion and Control in Metropolitan Chicago” 


Membership Luncheon Meeting; C. V. Roseberry, Vice Presi- 
dent, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Host 


Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting; Melvin Kurtz, Chair- 
man. Speaker: Joseph Arnold, Chicago Regional Post District. 
Topic: “Operations of the Port of Chicago, Lake Calumet Har- 
bor and the St. Lawrence Seaway” 


Board of Directors Meeting; Paul W. Goodrich, Chairman 


Third International Formation and Flow of Capital Study 
Group; Financial experts and bankers from Guatemala, Israel, 
Jamaica, Panama and Viet-Nam. Thoms H. Coulter, Host 


Aviation Committee Meeting; Frank E. Quindry, Chairman 


Membership Luncheon Meeting; E. L. Hagard, Vice President, 
Continental Can Company, Host 


Membership Luncheon Meeting; Charles F. Murphy, Host 


Illinois Committee visit to Springfield, Il. 
Membership Luncheon Meeting 


Helicopter Day; sponsored by the Association. Theme: “Heli- 
copters in Commerce and Industry.” Principal Speaker: Igor 
I. Sikorsky. Topic: “The Progress of the Helicopter Industry.” 


Membership Luncheon Meeting 


Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting; Melvin Kurtz, Chair- 
man; Speakers: W. Evers, President, Commonwealth Edison 
Company and former Association President and Dr. Bernard 
J. Michela, Director of Rehabilitation Institute. ‘Topic: “The 
Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago” 

Industrial Traffic Council Luncheon Meeting; T. C. Hope, 
Chairman 


Board of Directors Meeeting; Paul W. Goodrich, Chairman 
Health-in-Industry Committee Luncheon Meeting 


Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting; Melvin Kurtz, Chair- 
man. Speaker: Dr. W. D. McGonnagle, Argonne National 
Laboratories. Topic: “Use of Radio Isotopes” 

Public Relations Committee Luncheon Meeting; Warren A. 
Logelin, Chairman 


East Chicago, Indiana 
12:00 Noon 


Association Conference Room 
12:15 P.M. 


Association Conference Room 
12:15 P.M: 

Palmer House Trafic Club 
2 ioe Pave 


Association Conference Room 
12:15 P.M. 
Association Conference Room 
12:15 P.M. 


Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 


Association Conference Room 
9:30 A.M. 


Palmer House Traffic Club 
123. 5=P Me 


Association Conterence Room 
12:15 P.M. 

Association Conference Room 
TORR IVES 

All Day 

Association Conterence Room 
12:15 P.M. 


LaSalle Hotel 
Century Room 
10:00 A.M. 


Association Conference Room 
12:15 P.M. 


Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 


Palmer House 

Traffic Club 

1215 e PeMe 

Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 


Association Conference Room 
12 RAVE 


Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 


Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 
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Stop me...if... 


Three gentlemen appeared at the rail- 
road station, alcoholically propelled. As 
they reached the platform, the train began 
to move, and all three staggered for it. 
The station cop and a porter managed to 
bundle two of them aboard but they didn’t 
get the third gent on the train. He stood 
sadly on the platform watching it disap- 
pear. 

“Too bad, mister,” the cop said. “Wish 
you could have gone aboard.” 

“Yes,” replied the man, “and my frens’ll 
be sorry too. They were seeing me off.” 


Modern psychology tells us that it’s bad 
to be an orphan, terrible to be an only 
child, damaging to be the youngest, crush- 
ing to be in the middle, and taxing to be 
the oldest. There seems no way out, except 
to be born an adult. 


A couple of intellectuals were riding 
home on the bus late one night. The con- 
versation went like this: 

“Ya’ like to read, doncha?” 

S SUTe. 

“Whatcha like t’ read?” 

“Oh, L’'l Abner, Superman, Terry and 
the Pirates.” 

“You like O. Henry?” 

“Naw. The nuts git in my teeth.” 


Boy friend (making conversation with 
fiancee’s father): “You know, Sir, I’ve been 
going with your daughter for ten years.” 

Father: “Well, what do you want—a 
pension?” 


Dinner guest at an Engineering Banquet 
— ‘Will you pass the nuts, Prof?” 

Preoccupied Professor —“I suppose so, 
but I really should flunk most of them.” 


“You plead guilty to stealing this man’s 
overcoat,” said the judge, “and now you 
want me to reduce your fine. Why?” 

“Please, your honor,” begged the man, 
“I had to have the sleeves shortened.” 


_ Two nurses were wearily folding diapers 
in the maternity ward. “You know,” ob- 
served the one, looking over the room of 
squealing infants, “I just can’t believe 
they’re only 80 per cent water!’’ 


“Hello, Sam,” exclaimed Jim, meeting a 
buddy for the first time since the war’s end. 
“Did you marry that girl you used to go 
with, or are you still doing your own cook- 
ing and ironing?” 

“Yes,” replied Sam. 
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A modern mother and her young son 
were shopping in a supermarket. ‘The 
child, trying to be helpful, picked up a 
package and brought it to her. 

“Oh, no, honey!” protested the mother. 
“Go put it back. You have to cook that!” 

a 


The minister told his congregation he 
had a “call” to go to another church. A 
deacon asked how much more he was of- 
fered. 

“Five hundred dollars,” was the reply. 

“Take it,” replied the deacon, “but be 
more exact in your language. That isn’t 
a ‘call,’ it’s a ‘raise’.” 

e 

The new father gazed through the glass 
window at the hospital nursery. Every 
baby was crying. 

“What’s the matter with ’em?” he asked 
the nurse. 

“Suppose you were only a few days old; 
cut of a job; and owed the Government 
$2,100 — you’d cry too,” she informed him. 

e 

“Captain,” reported the perspiring police- 
man to his superior, ‘“we’ve been giving 
that ventriloquist the third degree for over 
an hour. So far, a plain-clothesman, three 
patrolmen, and a sergeant have confessed. 
Shall we go on?” 


is a guaranteed annual dress!” 


“T've heard enough about your guaranteed annual wage — what I want 


An office boy noticed two women with 
the boss. ae 

Office boy: “Who were those two girls?’” 

Boss: “Well, one was my wife and thei 
other was Marilyn Monroe.” ; 

Office boy: “Which one was Marilyn 
Monroe?” 

Boss took a dollar out of his pocket and 
gave it to the boy. ; 

Office boy: “What's this for?” 

Boss: “Nothing. I just want you to re= 
member, when you get to be president, that! 
I once loaned you money.” 
2 : 


A woman seeking free advice asked 4 
farmer what would be good to plant in a 
spot that gets very little rain, has too muc 
sun, clay soil and is over a ledge of rock 

“How about a nice flagpole?” replied the 


farmer. 
e 


A burglar, who had entered a poor min} 
ister’s house at midnight, was disturbed byj 
the awakening occupant. Drawing his weap4 
on, he said: “If you stir, you’re a dead man 
I’m hunting for your money.” 

“Let-me get up and strike a light,” saic 
the minister, “and I'll hunt with you.” 


The teacher wrote the following sentence 
on the blackboard and asked her pupil 
to paraphrase it: 

“He was bent on seeing her.” 

Little Willie turned in this paraphrasey 

“The sight of her doubled him up.” © 


“J hear you advertised for a wife. Any req 
plies?” 

“Sure; hundreds.” 

“What did they say?” 

“They said: ‘You can have mine.’” 


e 
Psychiatrist: “Do you have trouble mak 


ing up your mind?” 
Patient: “Well—yes and no,” 
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SHIP SAILS SATURDAY, JUNE 20 — RETURNS THURSDAY, JULY 2, 1959 


ANCHORS AWEIGH The Chicago Association of Com- AHOY — GET ABOARD 
Cruising the Great Lakes, the Wel- merce and Industry invites you See Mackinac Island, Detroit, 
land Canal, the St. Clair, Detroit to enjoy 12 wonderful days Montreal, Ogdensburg, Massena, 
and St. Lawrence Rivers — includ- aboard the Steamship North Niagara Falls and interesting places 


ing the Thousand Islands. along the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


American in a cruise and inspec- 
tion trip that will be both pleas- 
ant and educational. 


ABOARD SHIP — entertain- 
ment, excellent food, movies and 
illustrated lectures on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. A _ distin- 
guished passenger list, including 
Chicagoland business, profes- 
sional and civic leaders. 


! 
St. Lawrence Seaway Dedication Cruise — Sat., June 20 to Thurs., July 2 


[] A Deck (Upper) Cabins for two at $398.00 per person 
[] B Deck (Middle) Cabins for two at $385.00 per person 
[] C Deck (Lower) Cabins for two at $358.00 per person 


PAttend-the 
MU srsete onal Seaway 
eee ton CPrcnies 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


Transportation Division — 30 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
Enclosed is reservation fee of $25.00 per person. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH NET ee or. le Se ee We mg 
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St Bln bert bd! er ee fe yt ate he - etteee 
MONTREAL ,OVEBEC PINT Phe oe Tre hee eee 


Single reservations made at same prices for double occupancy.) 
Single occupancy per cabin at 11 times per person rate.) 
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More readers......more advertising- 
THE TRIBUNE GETS EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells 900,000 copies daily, 1,275,000 
on Sundays—over one and a half times the circu- 
lation of any other Chicago paper. It is read by 
more families in Chicago and suburbs than the 
top 5 national weekly magazines combined. More 
than 6 times as many Chicagoans turn its pages 
as turn on the average evening TV show! Adver- 


tisers spent over $60,000,000 in the Tribune last 
year—more than in all the other Chicago news- 
papers put together. Unmatched, also, is the 
Tribune’s record of advertising results. It out- 
pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 


